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Studying with Reading Greek 


introduction 


This Study Guide is designed to support the study of beginners in Ancient Greek 
who are using the Cambridge University Press textbooks in the Reading Greek 
series: Reading Greek Text and Vocabulary (T&V) Reading Greek Grammar and 
Exercises (G&E). The aim is to provide support, guidance and tips to help you 
study as successfully as possible and make the most of your learning as you 
progress through the coursebooks. 


If you are studying independently, without the support of a teacher or tutor, you 
will also need the volume Reading Greek An Independent Study Guide (|ISG) so that 
you can check your translations of the Greek passages in T&V and your answers to 
the exercises in G&V. These materials cover all the reading passages and grammar 
in Reading Greek up to the end of Section 9. 


Reading Greek 


The Reading Greek course consists of two key books: 


Reading Greek: Text and Vocabulary (T&V) 


The ‘spine’ of the course consists of a series of Greek readings written to provide 
an introduction to the world of classical Greece and to the language and literature 
of some of its major authors. The readings are contained in Reading Greek: Text 
and Vocabulary (which is referred to in the abbreviated form T&V). They are 
usually prefaced by a short English introduction and always followed by the 
vocabulary needed to understand the passage. 


Reading Greek: Grammar and Exercises (G&E) 


To tackle the readings, you will need to become familiar with the nuts and bolts of 
the Greek language, i.e. its grammar. This material is contained in the companion 
volume to T&V called Reading Greek Grammar and Exercises (abbreviated to 
G&E). This is organised in sections along the same lines as T&V. Each section 
contains the grammar required to tackle the corresponding reading passages from 
T&V. There are also exercises which will enable you to check your progress and 
consolidate your understanding. 


Using this Study Guide 


This guide aims to provide extra help and hints for you as you work through the 
passages in Reading Greek. It also provides study tips and reading tips, plus 
checklists to help you to monitor your learning and to keep you focused on the 
‘big picture’. There are also prompts to complete exercises in G&E and short, 
additional exercises to help you consolidate your learning. 


STUDY TIP — ‘Little and often’ 


But before you embark on your study of Reading Greek, take a minute or so to 
review what is perhaps the most important piece of study advice — the 
importance of short and frequent study sessions — and to think about how you 
might plan your studies. Learning a language is a cumulative and progressive 
activity. Each part of a language course builds upon the previous ones, and it is 
therefore not possible to skip a section in the hope of returning to it later. 
Planning your studies and pacing your work will therefore form the basis of future 
success. Lengthy ‘cramming’ sessions may have some effect, but the results are 
likely to be strictly short term. Experience shows that the best way to learn an 
ancient language is to adopt a study pattern of ‘little and often’, which allows for 
regular, steady progress and constant consolidation and reinforcement. 


You will need to set aside a realistic amount of study time each week — students 
often recommend setting aside a number of short sessions each week and ideally 
doing some study every day. You may like to consider how you plan to do this — 
but you will also find it useful to reflect on your study habits again in the future 
when you have some more experience of learning Greek, especially on how best 
to accommodate the ‘little and often’ pattern into your week. 


Fortunately, language learning lends itself well to the ‘little-and-often’ approach 
because the tasks involved can be broken down into smallish chunks, e.g. reading 
some Greek, learning vocabulary or reviewing a point of grammar. It should also 
be straightforward to work out which issues are central to your studies by using 
the checklists which appear at the end of sections. 


Section 1 
Reading Greek 1A-J: the insurance scam 


Introduction 


From now on, you will largely be working with the various volumes of Reading 
Greek in conjunction with this Study Guide. Make sure you have the Reading 
Greek books to hand to refer to when necessary: Reading Greek Text & 
Vocabulary (T&V) and Reading Greek Grammar & Exercises (G&E). 


In each section, you are asked to read a passage of Greek in T&V before referring 
to G&E to study relevant points of grammar. Makes sure you have G&E to hand as 
you read, however, as you may be referred to it from time to time by the notes. 


READING TIP 


The Reading Greek textbooks and this Study Guide provide plenty of assistance to 
help you work your way through each reading. You will find: 


° vocabulary to accompany each passage in T&V. 


Turn to pp. 4-5 of T&V now to see how the reading passage and vocabulary are 
set out. 


° reading notes to accompany each passage in this Study Guide. 


Make sure you can locate reading notes for Section 1A. 


(Note: if you are also using the Reading Greek Independent Study Guide, you will 
find the translation of 1A on pp. 3—4 (for this section the translation is split onto 
two sections spread over two pages, but usually — as for Section 1B on p. 5—the 
translation appears as a single unit). Ideally you should refer to these translations 
in the /SG only as a last resort if you get stuck or in order to check that you have 
understood the Greek correctly. That is to say, it’s important to get into the habit 
of translating for yourself first.) 


Do bear in mind that no two people will translate a passage of Greek in exactly 
the same way and that another person’s translations are likely to differ slightly 
from your own attempts. In other words, there can be more than one ‘correct’ 
translation — yours, although worded differently, may well be correct, too. 


In addition to these sources of help, you may also find useful information in the 
English introductions which precede many of the reading passages and in any 
accompanying images (which have Greek captions). 


It is, of course, important to spend as much time as possible reading Greek rather 
than English. It is always a good idea when faced with a Greek sentence to read it 
all the way through at least once without any assistance and to try to understand 
as much as you can. Even if you are unfamiliar with most of the words, you may 
still be able to make some useful observations — for example, about which word is 


the verb or what the subject might be. After reading the sentence to the end, you 
can then work through it in detail using the guidance in the notes and vocabulary. 


You will return to the question of how to tackle a piece of Greek at the end of 
Section 1G. 


Section 1A 


Introduction to narrative 


The first reading you will undertake in Reading Greek T&V is a short passage of 
narrative, i.e. a connected account of actions or events, a literary form at which 
Greek authors excelled. Stretches of narrative can be found in many works of 
Greek including Homer’s /liad and Odyssey, the speeches of the Greek orators and 
the Gospels of the New Testament. It is especially common in the work of 
historians, such as Herodotus’ Histories and Thucydides’ History of the 
Peloponnesian War. An ancient writer’s ability to place his audience in the thick of 
the action and to create the illusion that he was present at the events being 
described was highly prized in antiquity. Narrative, both poetic and prose, was 
one important medium for achieving this. 


The building blocks of narrative are statements describing actions or events in the 
3rd person (‘he/she does x’ or ‘they do x’), as distinct from 1st and 2nd person 
forms, (‘I do x’, ‘you do x’). You will therefore encounter a number of 3rd person 


verb forms, such as Baivet (‘(he) goes’) or Batvovot (“(they) go’). 


Translating 1A 


Read the short introduction on pp. 1-2 of T&V, which includes important 
information about using the vocabulary lists. 


Now read passage 1A on p. 4 of T&V using the vocabulary on p. 5 to help you and 


the reading notes in this Study Guide below. 


It is up to you whether you write out a translation of the passage for yourself. 
Experience dictates that most students find it useful to do this, especially in the 
early stages of learning — although there may be points in your studies when you 
prefer simply to do the translation in your head or just make limited notes. You 
will probably find it useful to write in T&V itself as well — don’t be shy: it’s your 
book! 


Reading notes for 1A 


rq 


A note on linking devices: the symbols ~~ and are not part of ordinary printed 
Greek, and you should not include them when writing Greek yourself. They are 
reading aids intended to speed up the reading process in the early stages of 
learning by helping you to think in terms of word groups, as fluent readers do, 
rather than individual words. Thus the words to” 7tAotov (‘the ship’) are to be 
taken together as a chunk, and will be listed under the letter tT in the vocabulary 
list for the passage. However, in the total vocabulary at the back of G&E you will 
find ttAotov in its expected place under Tt. 


The symbol ' ' indicates words which interrupt a phrase, as in tO' dé | 7Aoiov, 


where dé (‘and/but’) comes between the definite article to (‘the’) and its noun 


TtAotov (‘ship’). 


The numbers against the following notes relate to the line numbers in the 


passage. 


1 


TO TtAOLOV — the vocabulary at the end of the passage indicates that 
the word means ‘the ship’. The shape of the article indicates that it is 
the subject or the direct object, because TO is either nominative or 
accusative. But which is it? Read on and you will find the verb €ottv 
(‘is’), which rules out one of these options (because ‘is’ in English and 
Greek cannot take a direct object). 


éott— the vocabulary list prints this word as é€ott(v), with a final nu 
in brackets. So-called ‘movable nu’ is used when the word precedes a 
word beginning with a vowel (as here €ottv Ev), or often if the word 
ends a sentence (especially if the next sentence begins with a vowel). 
It is comparable to the English use of ‘an’ instead of ‘a’ in the phrase 
‘an apple’. Many changes of sound in Greek are designed to avoid 
what was felt to be the harsh collision of two successive vowel 
sounds, known as hiatus. The principle at work here is called euphony 
(‘pleasantness of sound’, the opposite of cacophony). Other 
examples in the passage include ‘(they) look’ BAETovoL(V) (line 11), 
and ‘(they) hear’ akovovot(v) (line 14). 


év d& BuCavtiw, 6 “Hyéoteatoc ... — the beginning of a long 
sentence, composed of three short clauses, joined with commas, 
with each clause containing at least a subject and a verb. Note how 
the verb endings change according to the verb’s number, i.e. whether 
the subject is singular (Batvet, etoBatvey) or plural (cioBatvovoL). 
And note the iota subscript in the word BuCavtiw. 


dé — a ‘particle’ used to connect clauses or sentences. Never the first 
word, it is best translated ‘but’ or ‘and’ according to context, or 
simply omitted. Greek uses connecting devices far more frequently 
than English (note also ovv in line 8). Particles take a while to get 
used to: for the time being note that (i) they are very common in 
Greek and (ii) Oé (and a couple of other particles you will meet in 
Reading Greek) may sometimes be omitted in English translations of 
Greek. 


€l¢ TO TAOLov — ‘onto the ship’. You will study prepositional phrases 
more closely in due course. For the moment, note that the 
preposition (€ic, onto) influences the shape of the noun. Prepositions 
in English have a similar effect, as in the phrases ‘with me’ or ‘against 
him’, (rather than ‘with I’, ‘against he’). Prepositions containing the 


idea of motion towards something, like Etc (to, into, onto), are 
followed by nouns in the accusative case. 


TIQOG TAG AOTWvac — ‘to Athens’; another preposition followed by an 
accusative case. ‘Athens’ is a plural noun in Greek; the definite article 
here is therefore tcc, not Try. 


uév ... O€—a characteristic Greek pair used to balance words, 
phrases or whole clauses, usually, though not always, implying a 
contrast. As often with particles, it is easier to state their effect than 
to provide a single, all-purpose translation. Sometimes it is a matter 
of emphasis or tone of voice: 


You (uév) like tea, / (Sé) prefer coffee. 
You could join the two clauses with the word ‘but’ or ‘while’. 
You (uév) like tea, but/while | (dé) prefer coffee. 


There is a more complete explanation of these important words later 
in the coursebooks (G&E, p. 30). 


ovv — ‘therefore’; another connecting word which never occurs in 
first position. 


TLQOG TI]V YTV — ‘towards the land’; another prepositional phrase 
with an accusative case. 


Ti— one of a small number of words whose accent affects the 
meaning. tl with an acute accent means ‘what?’ and introduces a 
question (note the question mark (;) at the end of the sentence). TL 
could be nominative or accusative (i.e. subject or object). But read on 
and you will find a noun in the nominative case, 0 ZnVvoVELtc, which 
should resolve any ambiguity. 


9-10 trv Te AKEOTIOALV Kai TOV TlaQOdeva@va — as often, the shape 


12 


14 


of the definite articles clarifies the role of the nouns in the sentence, 
even if the noun endings are unfamiliar, as they will be at this stage 
of your studies. 


TE... KAL... — a connecting device, like kai but a little stronger, 
meaning ‘both ... and...’. The word te is always the second word in 
the phrase, which is why it interrupts the flow of tryv AKedTOALV. 


KQL... KAL... — an alternative to TE ... Kat ..., also meaning ‘both ... 
and ...’ 


Woov — although Greek has a definite article (‘the’), it has no 
indefinite article (‘a’/‘an’). You will sometimes need to supply one 
when translating words into English. 
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Consolidation and learning 


Now that you have read and translated the passage, the temptation is to say that 
your work is done. It is, however, important to spend time once you have 
completed your translation of each section consolidating and reflecting on what 
you have done. 


This consolidation will generally involves doing exercises, either in this Study 
Guide or in G&E, learning grammar, and memorising vocabulary. This is the part of 
language learning that some students find painful, but it is key to learning the 
language effectively. There are also plenty of learning tips as you go along. 


Reading activities 


Exercise 1 


Identify the subjects, verbs and direct objects (if any) in the following 
sentences, which have been slightly modified from the reading in 1A: 


1 to 7Aotov éottv ev BuCavttw. 

2 TtLOEa O ZNVdVELIC; 

3 THV TE AKEOTIOAW Kai TOV TlaQDEev@va Ea 6 ZnVdVELLC. 
4  téAoc dé TEdS TAS AOBTVac TAEt TO TAOLOV. 


5 e€atepvnyc 6 te AucarortoAts Kal 0 KUBEQEVTTNS Wo~ov 
AKOUVOUOLV. 


Remember, you can check your answers at the back of this Study Guide. 


Exercise 2 


According to the reading in Section 1A of T&V, who embarks where? Look 
over the text you have translated once more and fill in the table with the 
appropriate words. 


0 ‘Hyéoteatoc 0 KUBEQVTTNS 
6 AukatoTtoAtc 0 EAIPWddC 
0 ZnvoVELtc Ol VAUTAL 


Byzantium 


Chios 


Euboia 


Athens 
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Exercise 3 


Which of these prepositional phrases are used to indicate where the ship 
is, i.e. its location? Which are used to indicate where it is going, i.e. its 
direction? Write the expressions in the table. 


év BuCavti@ 

Elc Xtov 

év Xiw 

cic EvBotav 

év EvBota 

TIQOG TAG AOTvac 


TLQdG TOV TTletQaia 


Direction (place towards which) Location (place where) 


Activity 


If you haven’t already done so, check the ship’s route (¢v BuCavtiw > 
cic Xiov > eic EUBotav > TIedc TAG AOTVvac) against the map on p. 3 
of T&V. Athens was a net importer of grain, much of it from the Black Sea 
region to which Byzantium (later known as Constantinople, now Istanbul) 
was the gateway. 


Activity 


Remember that if you still feel you need consolidation on the Greek 
alphabet (especially the order of the letters), now is a good time to 
practise, either using G&E or the Introducing Classical Greek website 


(http://www.open.ac.uk/Arts/greek/). 
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Grammar 


Read G&E, pp. 8-11 on the declension of the definite article. Pay particular 
attention to the important concept of agreement, which you have seen in action 
without necessarily being aware of the term. 


Vocabulary 


Each reading in T&V is followed by a short section of ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’; 
you may already have spotted this on the bottom right-hand side of p. 5 of T&V. 
There is also a series of ‘Summary learning vocabularies’ set out in G&E (the first 
of these occurs on p. 13 of G&F): these mainly consist of words you have already 
been asked to learn, so don’t be daunted! You are in fact only asked to commit a 
few words to memory each week. 


The principle of Reading Greek is that you are generally only asked to learn a word 
if you have met it at least three times in the translation passages. That is to say, 
none of the items in the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ list should be wholly unfamiliar 
to you, and you will find that you pick up a fair amount of vocabulary without 
really trying. This said, some words can prove very stubborn indeed! For now, we 
advise you to try to keep on top of these lists of ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’, but you 
will need to consider how best to absorb this vocabulary because it will soon start 
to accumulate. 


STUDY TIP — Organising your learning vocabulary 


How should you go about learning all the vocabulary you need? Noting it down is 
essential, and can be done digitally or with pen and paper. Some students prefer 
simply to use a notebook and list the words for each section (e.g. 1A, 1B, etc.): 
drawing a line down the middle of the page, they list the Greek word on left-hand 
side and the English translation on the right. This is a useful method as you can 
cover one side up and test yourself (or, even better, find someone else to test you 
if you can —a fellow student ideally). You could also use a virtual notebook, like 
the free programme Evernote, which allows you to file fully formatted notes into 
different notebooks. An alternative method (especially for more stubborn words) 
is to make flash cards with the Greek on one side and the English on the other; or 
to make cards with, say, ten or fifteen words on each. These are perfect for 
keeping in your pocket to test yourself during a spare five minutes. There are also 
digital tools for creating flashcards such as Anki and Quizlet, as well as Memrise 
where you can access sets of cards based on Reading Greek created by other 
students. These are especially useful because you can access all your flashcards 
any time, from anywhere, rather than relying on carrying physical copies around. 
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You should note that once a word has appeared at the bottom of a reading in 
T&V, it may not appear at the bottom of subsequent readings, in which case you 
will need to look it up in the ‘total’ vocabulary list at the back of G&E, pp. 497- 
517. Note that G&E also contains a separate list of proper names (pp. 517-9). 


For now, make sure you are familiar with the vocabulary to be learnt on p. 5 of 
T&V. 
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Section 1B 


Introduction to dialogue 


In the second reading you will undertake in T&V the form shifts from narrative to 
dialogue, another mainstay of Greek literature. It is typical of the comic plays of 
Aristophanes, which are similar in tone and spirit to this week’s passage. It is also 
common in tragedy — you may have encountered the special variant known as 
stichomythia (literally ‘single line speech’), in which characters exchange 
individual lines, quickening the pace and raising the dramatic tension. And Plato, 
whom you will encounter later, wrote most of his philosophical works in the form 
of dialogues, as if to emphasise the place of dialogue at the heart of philosophical 
inquiry. 


The building blocks of dialogue 


The characteristics of dialogue are similar in Greek and English. Dialogue tends to 
be less formal and more colloquial. This can be seen in the choice of vocabulary 
(‘Hey!’, ‘by Zeus’!), and in a tendency towards shorter sentences and the omission 
of words. And whereas narrative tends to deal in statements, in dialogue you are 
more likely to encounter questions (‘Are you going to the Acropolis?’), commands 
(‘Go to the Acropolis!’), and exclamations (‘How beautiful the Acropolis is!’). 


Naturally dialogue also makes extensive use of the 1st and 2nd person forms of 
the verb (‘I/we’ and ‘you’), in addition to the 3rd person (he/she/it/they). These 
forms will be introduced in detail later, but for now you should just keep an eye 
out for them as you read (they will be pointed out for you in the vocabulary and 
notes). 


Note that in Greek the subject can be ‘in the verb’: that is to say AkoUeEts on its 
own should be translated ‘you listen’: the ending (-etc) is the giveaway that this is 
the ‘you’ form of the verb. Indeed, if a Greek says ov aKoUEtc, then ov is being 
using for emphasis (‘you listen/hear’). 


To take this idea forward, the verb Baivovot on its own can mean ‘they go’: 
again, the -ovot ending is enough to indicate that ‘they’ is the subject. However, 
be careful when translating sentences like oi AvOQw7toL Batvovot. Sometimes 
students end up translating this ‘the men, they go’, but clearly this sounds odd in 
English. In a case like this, ‘they’ can safely be dropped in translation: ‘the men go’ 
reads much more smoothly! 
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Exercise 4 


Before attempting the next reading, ‘warm up’ with the following 
sentence fragments. Use the words ‘subject’ ‘verb(s)’ and ‘direct object’ 
to express what you see, as in the example given. Vocabulary is supplied 
at the bottom of the exercise. 


O KUPEQVIITNG ... 
Answer: The captain verbs [direct object] 
1 TV AkeEdTOAL Ey... 
2 ov... 
3. THV AKEOTIOAL O ALKALOTIOALLC ... 
4 0 TAoiov ... (give both possibilities) 


5 tO TtAotov 6 ZnvoGELLtc ... 


Vocabulary: 
ey@ the personal pronoun ‘I’, nominative case 
ov the personal pronoun ‘you’, nominative case 


Remember, you can check your answers in the back of this Study Guide. 


A third clause pattern: subject + verb + subject 
complement 


Before beginning your reading in this section, you must add one more sentence 
pattern to your repertoire. Together with the two you know already (subject + 
verb + direct object, and subject + verb), these patterns account for the great 
majority of clauses in Greek, and almost all of those you will encounter in the 
early stages of Reading Greek. Take a look at the following examples: 


The Parthenon is beautiful. 
Socrates is a philosopher. 
The book is on the table. 


As expected, each sentence contains the obligatory verb (‘is’) and a subject in 
charge of the verb (‘the Parthenon’, ‘Socrates’, ‘the book’). 


But the third element, though occupying the same position as a direct object in 
English, cannot be said to be on the receiving end of the verb. Instead, it is closely 
connected to the subject, describing or characterising it in some way. This 
element is known as a ‘subject complement’, or sometimes simply the 
‘complement’. It can be an adjective (‘beautiful’), a noun (‘a philosopher’), ora 
prepositional phrase (‘on the table’). The first sentence of the first reading 
belonged to this pattern. 
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to TAotov (subject) eott (verb) év BuCavtiw (subject 
complement). 


The ship is in Byzantium. 


Clauses of this type are easy to spot because only a small number of verbs are 
capable of linking a subject to a subject complement. Try substituting a different 
verb for ‘is’ in the three examples and you will see this for yourself. The verb ‘to 
be’ (e.g. ‘is’/‘are’) is by far the most common ‘linking’ verb, although ‘becomes’, 
‘seems’ and ‘appears’ can also play this role (e.g. ‘the Parthenon seems 
beautiful’). 


Translating 1B 


Read passage 1B (T&V, p. 6) using the vocabulary on pp. 6—7 of T&V and the notes 


below. 


Reading notes for 1B 


2  éAVE... BAETtE — the -e ending indicates a command (‘Come! ... 
Look!’). You can almost imagine these words being spoken in a more 
urgent tone of voice. The so-called ‘imperative’ forms have an 
implied subject (‘you’, singular or plural), which is not usually spelled 
out, in English or Greek. 


@ AucavomtoAt — ‘O Dikaiopolis’. When a person is addressed in 
Greek, the name is put into the ‘vocative’ case. For most words the 
vocative ending is the same as the nominative, although not here. 
You will meet this case more systematically later, but for now you 
can recognise a noun in the vocative case from word w which 
precedes it. Try not to confuse w AucatomtoAt (Dikaiopolis when he 
is being addressed) with 0 AucatomoA tc (Dikaiopolis as the subject 
of a sentence). 


3 QA KALOU...; —a statement can be transformed into a question by 
placing a question mark (;) at the end and, optionally but frequently, 
the word &Qa at the beginning: 


ov BAértEtc TV AKEOTIOALV ‘You see the Acropolis’ 

AQa Ov BAETELS THY 

AKQOTLOALV; ‘Do you see the Acropolis?’ 
Kat ov — the important word kai can be used as a conjunction 
(‘and’) or it may intensify another word or phrase (‘even’/‘also’ 
/‘too’). These two uses are quite different, and if you always equate 
Kat with ‘and’ you will eventually run into trouble (as here!). 
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READING TIP 


When katt is used as a connector (‘and’), it must connect two similar items: for 


example, two verbs (gAQé kai BAETtE), two subjects, two objects, two clauses, 


etc., as in English. Otherwise, «at will mean ‘even’, ‘also’ or ‘too’. 


5 éyw YAQ THV AkKEOTIOAL OLX OEW — YaQ is a connector and, like 
dé and Ovv, it is a so-called postpositive — that is to say, it never 
occurs as the first word in a sentence. It indicates that a sentence or 
clause follows on from the previous one; for example, by way of 
explanation. A common English translation of yaq is ‘for’. 


The Greek word ov (‘not’) occurs in three forms: 


ovx in front of a vowel OUX OE, | do not see 
with a rough breathing 


ovk before a vowel witha  ovk akovw,! do not hear 
smooth breathing 


otherwise simply ou ov Aéyw, | do not speak 


There is no difference of meaning between the different forms. Like 
movable nu, they are designed to avoid hiatus (see reading note on 


éott, 1A, line 1). 


6 Questions beginning cQ’ ov are leading questions, which expect the 
answer ‘yes’: 


AQ’ OV TOV LWKEATH PUréic; 
You do love Socrates, don’t you? / Surely you love Socrates? 


&Qa on its own is neutral, implying nothing about the answer 
expected. 


AQA TOV LUKEATH PUrElc; 
Do you love Socrates? 
8 we Kadrdc éotty 6 TlaQgd_evev, KaAT] dé 1] AKEOTOALC. — GE can 
be used with an adjective to form an exclamation (e.g. ‘how big ...!’, 


‘how wise ...!’). Since Greek has no exclamation mark, you need to 
pay close attention to exclamation words like we. 


KaAGc is an adjective (‘beautiful’). Note how it ‘agrees’ with the 
noun it describes, i.e. has the same case, number and gender (KaAdc 
... O Tagdevav, Karn ... 7 AKQOTOALC.). 


Did you find anything odd about this sentence? For it to make sense, 
you need to ‘carry forward’ two words from the first clause into the 
second: 
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ws KaAds E€0TL O TlaQd_eveny, [wc] KaAr dé [€oTt] 
AKQOTLOALC. 


Coping with ‘missing words’ (also known as ellipsis) will be treated in 
more detail later (Section 1G). 


AKOVE, WOPO. — recall from the reading 1A that Greek has a 
definite article (‘the’), but no indefinite article (‘a/an’). In an English 
translation you may need to supply one (e.g. ‘listen: a noise). 


Wowoc — speakers often use sentences which are, strictly speaking, 
incomplete, especially when the meaning is obvious and the point 
needs to be made as quickly as possible. Compare the English ‘Fire!’ 
or ‘Taxi!’. Don’t try to submit these to formal analysis. Just accept 
them for what they are. 


12-13 dea AkovEIc; — as noted above, the subject (ov) does not need to 
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be stated because it is embodied in the ending of the verb -etc. 
Personal pronouns (I, you, he/she/it, we, you, they) are usually 
reserved in Greek for emphasis. There is no essential difference of 
meaning between Gea aKovEtc; and AQa OV AkovEtc; but in the 
second sentence ‘you’ carries extra weight (‘Do you hear?’). 


Lt) PeovttCe — Greek has two negatives, ov and un, which are used 
in different circumstances. For now, think of ov as the standard 
negative, with 11) reserved for special occasions like negative 
commands (‘Don’t worry!’). 


For the ellipsis in this line, see the note on line 8. 


oagaes — an adverb, i.e. a word that (most commonly) adds extra 
meaning to a verb. Most English adverbs are formed by adding 
ending ‘-ly’ to adjectives (e.g. clearly). Most Greek adverbs end in - 
WC. 


éY@ OVV KAL OV AKOVOLEV — a new verb ending (akovoLEY), for 
use when the subject is ‘we’. (‘You and I’ amounts to the same as 
‘we’.) 


Now you have finished your translation, there are two short reading activities to 
help you consolidate your learning. 


Reading activities 


Exercise 5 


For each of the following sentences, say whether it is a statement, a 
question, a command or an exclamation. Justify your answer in each case. 


1 


TOV WOPOV EYW AKOVW. 
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2 GQAKALOD TIWV AKEOTLOALY OQAG; 
3. we Kadrdc éotw 6 Tlagd_evav. 

4 éyw THV akedTtoAw BAETW. 

5 eAVE, w AuKatomtoAL. 


Exercise 6 


Match the verbs with their subjects. 


Subjects Verbs 

ov BAErtw 

0 ‘Hyéoteatoc BAETtELC 

0 ‘Hyéoteatoc kat 6 AucatortoAtc BAErtet 

EY KAL OV BAEéTtouEV 

eyo BAETtOvOL(V) 
Grammar 


Read G&E, pp. 11-13: adjectives. 


You may also wish to review the whole of the ‘Grammar for Section 1A-B’ again 
(G&E, pp. 8-13). 


Note that Reading Greek assumes that you have learnt and digested the grammar 
before moving on to the following section — so make sure you build learning and 
consolidation into your study schedule. As with vocabulary, it is unlikely that all 
the new grammatical information you are introduced to will go in first time. You 
may wish to make notes either in electronic form or using an exercise book or 
make physical flash cards — or their digital equivalent — to note down grammatical 
information (sites like www.typegreek.com are helpful if you are new to typing 
Greek letters). You are certainly advised to put aside a short period of time — each 
day if you can — to consolidate and test yourself on your grammar. This needn’t be 
burdensome: it’s just a case of getting into good learning habits. 


Exercises 


Do the exercises on G&E, pp. 12-13, 1A-B: 2. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on T&V p. 7. 


All the vocabulary you have been asked to learn so far is collected together in the 
‘Summary learning vocabulary for Section 1A—B’ on p. 13 of G&E. 
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English spellings of Greek words 


You may be curious about the alternative spellings Sparta/Sparté. Which one is 
right? Well, the answer is both. You will encounter a number of slightly different 
conventions for transliterating Greek words into English when you study the 
classical world. There is no ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ way, but the two basic approaches 
are as follows: 


1 To use a ‘Latinising’ convention, i.e. to transliterate Greek words in the 
way that Romans would have. This involves writing at as ‘ae’, K as ‘c’, Oc 
as ‘us’, OV as ‘um’, ou as ‘u’, and so on. This is how we arrive at the 
spellings of words like Sunium (ZoUvtov, a famous promontory 70 
kilometres from Athens) and Croesus (Kpotooc, King of Lydia). The 
transliteration of a final n as ‘a’ (which confusingly occurs with some, but 


not all, words) also gives us Athena (A®nvn) and Sparta (2ndptn). 


To use a ‘Hellenising’ convention. This is a more purist approach, giving us 
spellings like Athene (or Athéné) and Kroisos. 


It might seem odd to say it, but few scholars adhere rigidly to either of these 
conventions. The problem is that some names are so familiar to us in English — e.g. 
Icarus and Oedipus — that it can seem jarring to use the Hellenised version, i.e. 
Ikaros and Oidipous. On the other hand, applying the ‘rules’ of Latinisation rigidly 
can sometimes give us some very odd-looking words, too (it would be perverse to 
write the name of the island Lesbos as Lesbus, for instance). In short, most 
students and scholars of the classical world end up having to fudge the issue at 
some point — but this said, if you simply mix Latinised and Hellenised spellings 
willy-nilly in your written work this will look odd. So the best solution is to lean 
towards either one convention or the other. 
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Sections 1A—B: Summary 


Checklist 


e the principle of ‘agreement’ 
¢ —athird clause pattern: subject + linking verb + subject complement 
* adjectives like kaAdc, KaAn, KaAOV 


e the differences between statements, questions, commands and 
exclamations 


* ag’ ov introducing a leading question, expecting the answer ‘Yes’ 
* movable nu — e.g. éott(v) 


, 


¢ — the subject being ‘in the verb’ (see ‘The building blocks of dialogue 
above). 


You should also continue to review the definite article — 6, 1, TO etc. 
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Section 1C 


Warm-up activity: statements, questions, commands 
and exclamations 


Exercise 7 


1 Add one word to the beginning of the following statement to convert 
it to an exclamation. 


Kaddc éottv 0 Tlagdevav. 


2 Change the punctuation and add one word to the beginning of the 
same statement to convert it to a question. 


Kaddc éottv 0 Tlagdevav. 
3 Insert the correct form of the verb BAEmtw to make a command: 


dEVEO ,@ AucaromoAt. 


Translating 1C 


Read passage 1C on p. 8 of G&E using the vocabulary provided and the reading 


notes below. 


Reading notes for 1C 


2  d€- ‘but’ isa good English equivalent in this context, because 
Zenothemis is contradicting the previous speaker, Dikaiopolis. 


Li) PeovtiCete — remember from the previous passage that Greek 
uses LUT), not ov, to form a negative command (‘Don’t do that!’). This 
immediately resolves any ambiguity in the word peovtiCete, which 
in isolation could be 2nd person plural indicative (‘You are worried’) 
or 2nd person plural imperative (‘Be worried’ !). 


3-4 dem ... Eywye — although the sentence contains a noun with an 
unfamiliar ending (tac OAKadac from fy OAKac, ‘merchant ship’), 
the definite article tac contains all the information you need to 
determine its role in the sentence. 


Note the flexible word order, with the subject and its verb ‘framing’ 
the sentence at the beginning and end. This is the kind of stylistic 
choice made possible by the use of word endings. 


4 Kat ULES — remember the two different uses of kat. See the note 
on line 3 of reading 1B if you need a hint. 
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7 €lotv—or €or (the v is movable). The 3rd person plural of the 
irregular verb ‘to be’. 


7-8 KaAd EoTL TA EUTLOQLA — it is a Curiosity of Greek that a neuter 
plural subject takes a singular verb. 


10 Etc — ‘we’, not to be confused with Upetc (‘you’, plural). As in the 
previous reading, note the emphatic use of the personal pronouns 
ey, OV, Nets and buetc throughout the passage. You can almost 
hear the speaker laying extra stress on the word or pointing as he 
speaks (‘Do you see?’). 


11 GAAG TOVEV O d~Poc; — Greek can omit the verb when it is 
obvious. In English you need to supply a verb such as ‘is coming’. 


mOO8eEv a combination of Tov (where?) and the suffix -Oev, indicating 
‘from’. 


13. KatwOev — the suffix -Oev in combination with katw (down) gives 
‘from below’. 


Now you have finished your translation, you should complete the activities, 


exercises and learning detailed below. 


Reading review 


Activity 


Complete the table below by adding verb endings. Do as much as you can 
from memory and by looking at the reading passages, and then check the 
table on p. 14 of G&E. The imperative forms used in commands are on p. 


17 of G&E. 
I see BAett 
you (sing.) see BAeTt 
he/she/it sees BAeTt 
we see BAeTt 
you (p/.) see BAeTt 
they see BAett 
see! (sing. imperative) BAeTt 
see! (p/. imperative) BAeTt 
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Grammar 


G&E, pp. 14-16: verbs in —w. 


Exercises 
G&E, p.16, 1C—D: 1. 


Optional: G&E, p. 16, 1C—D: 2. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on p. 9 of T&V. 


Look at the vocabulary listed under ‘Vocabulary check’ on p. 14 of G&E. As G&E 
says, make sure you know the meaning of these words. 


Look, too, at the ‘Vocabulary needed for the exercises’ in the same box on p. 14. 
These words will soon appear as ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’, so take some time to 
familiarise yourself with them now. 
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Section 1D 


Translating 1D 


Read passage 1D (p. 10 of T&V), using the vocabulary and the notes below. As 
always, use the word endings, especially those of the definite article, to determine 


the case of nouns and their role in the sentence. Don’t allow yourself to be misled 
by the order of the words. 


Reading notes for 1D 


1 Another example of yév and dé, the effect of which is difficult to 
reproduce in English. There is no obvious contrast here, simply a 
balanced pair of clauses. 


5 ovtoc —a ‘demonstrative’ pronoun meaning ‘this’. Demonstrative 
pronouns imply that the speaker is pointing, either literally or 
metaphorically. An English equivalent in this context would be ‘You 
there!’. 


7 Tic on its own means ‘who?’, and with a noun (as here) ‘which?’ or 
‘what?’ 


10 ovdé —a fusion of ov and dé meaning ‘and not’, or ‘nor’. Try not to 
confuse it with ovdév (‘nothing’). 


10-11 ovdé Wdo~ov OvdEvaA AKOVW — ‘nor do | hear any noise at all’. 
The two negatives here reinforce each other (compare with the 
English sentence ‘I don’t know nothing!’). You will meet double 
negatives later (G&E, p. 64). 


13 év tr OeEta — note the lack of a possessive pronoun like ‘his’ to 
indicate the owner of the right hand. This is typical whenever 
ownership is obvious, as is usually the case with parts of the body. 


You have met prepositional phrases with €v, meaning ‘in’ or ‘on’, in 
reading 1A (ev BuCavtie, év Xiw, €v EUBota). You might be 
wondering about the endings of the article and the noun in this 
phrase. They belong to the dative case, which will be explained 
in more detail later. Whereas prepositions with the accusative 
case tend to suggest motion towards something (e.g. ‘into’, 
‘towards’), prepositions with the dative tend to express the 
location where something happens (e.g. ‘in’, ‘on’). 


tic / tt (without an accent) means ‘someone/something’. 
15 ti-—pay attention to the accent: 


tic, tt ‘who?’, ‘what?’ 
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TLC, TL someone, something 
méAEKUV — accusative singular of 7éAEKuc, axe. The left-hand 
picture on T&V, p. 11 shows what’s happening. 


dvEL TO TAOLOV O ‘Hyéoteatoc; — pay close attention to the 
punctuation. It is possible to form a question in Greek just by adding 
a question mark at the end, i.e. without using a question word. 
Compare the English ‘She’s one hundred years old’ with ‘She’s one 
hundred years old?’. 


Ota TL— ‘why?’, literally ‘on account of what?’ 


dEVEO appears so frequently with verbs of motion that it is possible 
to use it without a verb to mean ‘come here’. The English ‘Here!’ or 
‘Over here!’ would be a close equivalent. 


€K TOU TIAOLOU — the preposition €« expresses motion ‘away from’ 
something. It is the opposite of gic, which was used in the first 
reading to describe the characters boarding the ship (0 
‘Hyéoteatos Patvet ic TO TAotov). The ending of tov rtAotov is 
the genitive case, which will be covered later. 


Reading review 


Exercise 8 


In lines 18-25 of reading 1D, find one example of a sentence with the 
main elements in the following order. Write these elements in the spaces 
provided: 


1 


object + verb + subject 


subject + object + verb 


verb + object + subject 


verb + subject + object 
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Exercise 9 


Insert the following words into the gaps in the text to produce a 
meaningful and grammatically correct passage of Greek. 


Wo@os TEA EKUV KataBatvovoet — TO TAOLOV 


ovv 6 AKKaLtomoAtc Kai Of VADTAL. YaQ 


KaTwO ev. dé Ev TH OEEla EXEL O Hy~oTeEATOS Kat 
KATAOVEL. 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 17-18: imperatives and the vocative case. 


You may also wish to review the whole of the ‘Grammar for Section 1C—D’ again 
(G&E, pp. 14-18). 


Exercises 


G&E, p. 18, 1C-D: 3. 


Online activity 


There is a short online quiz connected with your work on Sections 1A—D of 
Reading Greek. You can access this at: http://fass.open.ac.uk/classical- 


studies/reading-classical-greek 


Vocabulary 
Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ in T&V, p.11. 


All the vocabulary you are asked to learn in Sections 1C and 1D is collected 
together in the ‘Summary learning vocabulary for Section 1C—D’ on p. 18 of G&E. 
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Sections 1C—D: Summary 


Checklist 


the conjugation of Batvw in the present tense 

the concept of tense, mood, voice, person and number 
the vocative case — w Ilooetdov 

the imperative — Batve/Batvete (go!) 

compound verbs — e.g. cioBaivw, kataBatva 


singular verbs with neuter plural subjects. 
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Section 1E 


Translating 1E 


Read passage 1E (T&V, p. 12) using the vocabulary provided and the notes below. 


Reading notes for 1E 


1 év and dé again — a contrast is being expressed here, but is it strong 
enough to need representing in English? 


2 ava -— ‘above’, implying ‘on deck’. The opposite of Katw (‘below’). 


4 avafbatve — ‘go up’, a compound verb (ava + Batva)) like 


KataBatvw and ciopatva. 


10 ot a&vdgeEc — the noun ending will be unfamiliar, but the definite 
article is enough to indicate its gender, number and case. 


12-13 ov dé TOL PEvYEtc; — the question word 7tot would normally 
come first, but is postponed to allow the emphasis to fall on ov. 


Now you have finished your translation, you should complete the exercises and 


learning detailed below. 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 19-21: contract verbs. (Contraction, incidentally, is another mechanism 
for avoiding hiatus, i.e. successive vowel sounds.) 


If you find the rules of contraction hard to remember (a likely scenario), 


concentrate on the basics: 


a verbs 
AtE=QA 
Aa+0=W 


t becomes subscript 


€ verbs 
e+te=EL 
é€+o=o0vu 


€ + along vowel or diphthong 
disappears 


Oo & 
OQ 
IS I 
IO Ie 
ea 
< 


Oo 
e) 
IS 
I= 


TLOLE-ETE 
TLOLE-OMEV 


TLOLE-OUOL 
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Vv 


Vv 


Oo & 
OQ 
Re [Er [2B 
Fs a 
oO m 
< 


oO 
e) 


TLOLELTE 
TLOLODUMEV 


TLOLOVOL 


oO verbs 


o + long vowel = w dNAd-w > dNA@ 
o + short vowel = ov onAc-etE >? dnAovtE 
any combination with t becomes ot ONAG-Et >? dnAot 


Rather than mastering these rules, you may, of course, find it more helpful simply 
to learn the tables of contract verbs off by heart. That said, do be aware that 
rules exist — contractions are regular and therefore predictable. 

Exercises 

G&E, p. 21, 1E-F: 1 and 3. 


Optional: G&E, p. 21, 1E-F: 2. 


Vocabulary 
Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ in T&V, p. 13. 


Look at the vocabulary listed under ‘Vocabulary check’ on p. 19 of G&E. Make 
sure you know the meaning of these words. 


Look, too, at the ‘Vocabulary needed for the exercises’ in the same box on p. 19. 
These words will soon appear as ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’, so take some time to 
familiarise yourself with them now. 
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Section 1F 


Sentence structure: modification 


You have spent some time considering the core of a sentence, represented by the 
three basic clause patterns: 


The sailors chase Zenothemis (subject + verb + direct object) 
The sailors wait (subject + verb) 
The sailors are happy (subject + verb + subject complement) 


As you know from English and have seen from the readings, there is a great deal 
more to a sentence than these basic elements. It is time therefore to take a closer 
look at how to build up a sentence beyond its core through ‘modification’: the 
addition of extra words or phrases which enhance the meaning of existing words. 


A common type of modification is the use of an adverb (adverbs in English usually 
end in ‘-ly’). 


The sailors chase Zenothemis angrily. 
The sailors chase Zenothemis hurriedly. 
The sailors chase Zenothemis ineffectively. 


The adverbs are not part of the core of the sentence, because the sentence would 
be complete without them. Their role is to ‘modify’ the verb (i.e. inject some 
additional meaning into it) by indicating the manner in which, in these particular 
examples, the sailors chased Zenothemis. 


Prepositional phrases play a similar, expansive role: 
The sailors chase Zenothemis off the ship. 
The sailors chase Zenothemis in the afternoon. 
The sailors chase Zenothemis with gusto. 


Here again it is the verb which is modified. The first prepositional phrase states 
the place from where Zenothemis was chased; the second, the time when he was 
chased, and the third, the manner in which the sailors chased him. 


You can also expand your sentence with adjectives, which are used to modify 
nouns. 


The fierce sailors chase the speedy Zenothemis. 


To sum up, modification allows a sentence to be expanded far beyond the basic 
clause elements of subjects, verbs, objects and complements. Take a look at the 
following example, where all the modifiers are placed in parentheses. 


(After lunch) the (fierce) sailors (angrily) chase the (speedy) 
Zenothemis (from the ship) (to the shore) (with a glint in their eyes). 
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The sentence has now lengthened considerably, but at its heart remains the same 
simple pattern: subject + verb + direct object. This underlying simplicity is worth 
keeping in mind as the sentences you tackle start to become longer and more 
expansive. 


Translating 1F 


Read passage 1F (T&V, p.14) using the vocabulary provided and the reading notes 


below. 


Reading notes for 1F 


2  eavtovs — ‘themselves’ (accusative plural). Another reflexive 
pronoun like €uavtov (‘myself’) and ceavutov (‘yourself’). 


3. amo tov TtAotovu — ‘from the ship’. The preposition 76 takes the 
genitive case, like many prepositions expressing motion away from 
(compare €« Tov 7Aoiov in readings 1D and 1E). 


arto is also often found in compound verbs; for example, ATOXWREL 
in line 5 where — as often happens in Greek prose — «710 appears 
both as a preposition and as part of the compound verb: a0 TOU 
TAOIOV ATLOXWQEL. 


7 Tov 0 AéuBoc; — supply the obvious word (éoTt). 


17. KaKkqwec — ‘badly’; the adverb is formed from the adjective kakoc and 
has the -we ending characteristic of adverbs. Note that Greek 
adverbs are indeclinable, i.e. their endings do not change in the way 
that those of adjectives do according to number, gender and case. 


Now you have finished your translation, you should complete the activity, 
exercises, and learning detailed below. 


Reading activity 


Exercise 10 


In lines 1-4 of reading 1F, underline all subjects, verbs and objects and 
bracket any adverbs and prepositional phrases. What sort of words 
remain? 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 21-3: contract imperatives and adverbs. 


You may also wish to review the whole of the ‘Grammar for Section 1E—-F’ again 
(G&E, pp. 19-23). 
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Exercises 


G&E, p. 22, 1E-F: 4 and 5. 


Vocabulary 
Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on p. 15 of T&V. 


All the vocabulary you are asked to learn in Sections 1E and 1F is collected 
together in the ‘Summary learning vocabulary for Section 1E-F’ on p. 23 of G&E. 
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Sections 1E—F: Summary 


Checklist 


* contract verbs — p\é-w, OEA-w, SNAD-w 

¢ the rules of contraction 

¢ how to expand a sentence through modification using: 
e adverbs (e.g. KaAq<) 
e prepositional phrases 


e = adjectives. 
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Section 1G 


READING TIP — Missing words (ellipsis) 


A common practice in any language is to omit unnecessary words. The technical 
term for this — ellipsis — is derived from the Greek verb Aeiztw, ‘I leave’. Native 
speakers take ellipsis in their stride, but it can be confusing for beginners. 


Fortunately, it is not possible to leave out words at random. Ellipsis has to follow 
certain ground rules, otherwise even native speakers would become confused. In 
Greek, when faced with missing words you have two main options: 


Option 1: Supply the obvious word, usually part of the verb ‘to be’, such as éott: 


TtoU 6 AEuBoc; — ‘Where [is] the ship?’ 
ZwKpAaTNS KaAOc. — ‘Socrates [is] handsome’ 
Option 2: Carry forward words from earlier in the text, as in the English: 
He likes to play the banjo, | don’t [like to play the banjo]. 
Here are two examples of this form of ellipsis encountered in previous readings: 
WC KAO EotL O NapBevwv, KaAN SE fy AKPOrOAtc. (1B, line 8) 
How beautiful the Parthenon is, [how] beautiful the Acropolis [is]! 


0 Ev Hyéotpatoc mpoc tov ZnvoGeutv BAEreEL, O 6€ ZnvOOELULc MPO TOUC 
vautac. (1E, lines 2-3) 


Hegestratos looks at Zenothemis, Zenothemis [looks at] the sailors. 


Here are the same sentences again with the words ‘carried forward’ in square 
brackets. 


WC KQAOC EoTL O NapBevwv, [we] KAA 5é [Eott] fy AKPOTOALC. 


0 HEV Hyéotpatoc mpoc tov ZnvoBEuw BAEreEL, O SE ZHVOBEULCTIPOC TOUC VaUTAG 
[BAertet]. 


Option 2 demonstrates a useful reading principle. Many problems in Greek can be 
avoided by interpreting the words you are reading in the context of the words you 
have just read. If you suspect that a word or phrase is missing, or if you have a 
vague sense that all is not well, return to the beginning of the sentence (or 
further) and try reading again. 


Translating 1G 


Read passage 1G (T&V, p.16) using the reading notes and vocabulary provided. 
Keep an eye out for any instances of ellipses. 
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Reading notes for 1G 


2  tONpéeteQov TtAotov — ‘our ship’. The adjective NUEétEQov is 
formed from 1LLEI¢ (‘we’), and like all ‘possessive’ adjectives (e.g. 
‘my’, ‘your’, ‘our’) is usually found with the definite article. Note that 
adjectives in Greek are ordinarily positioned between the article and 
noun, e.g. 0 KaAdc &VOQEWTIOG, the beautiful man. 


3 axKetBwe - ‘accurately’. Compare the adverbs oagac (‘clearly’) and 
KaKa@e (‘badly’) from previous readings. 


4  év éuol — as always, the preposition év is followed by a noun in the 
dative case, épot being the dative of éyw. év generally indicates the 
place where something happens (év BuCavtiw, év EVBoia). Here it 
is used metaphorically, to mean ‘in the hands of’ or ‘dependent 
upon’. 


8 o@le-owCw can mean ‘save’, but also ‘bring someone/something 
safely to a place’. As the prepositional phrase cic tov AwEeva implies 
motion towards a place, the second meaning is more likely here. 


eic TOV Atwéva — although you have not encountered the ending of 
Aweéva, the definite article tov tells you all the information you 
need about its case, number and gender. 


9 oot- ‘for you’, the dative case of ov. Whereas the nominative case is 
the subject case and the accusative is the direct object case, the 
dative is the ‘to/for’ case, as in ‘I give the book to you (cot)’. 


Ovotac OVouEV — ‘make sacrifices’. The so-called ‘cognate’ 
accusative (from the Latin cognatus meaning ‘related’), where the 
object and verb share the same linguistic stem, is rare in English, 
though not unknown, e.g. ‘die a death’. 


TOUS AVOEWTOUG — ‘men’, not ‘the men’, in spite of the article. In 
Greek the definite article can be used to indicate a general class, i.e. 
men in general, and so need not refer to a specific group of men. 


18 6 Aun —a different form of the word used above (tov Atwéva). 
Once again, the definite article contains the information needed to 
determine the form, and therefore its role in the sentence. 


Now you have finished your translation, you should complete the activity and 
learning detailed below. 
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Reading activity 


Exercise 11 


The complete pattern of a noun’s endings is known as its ‘declension’, just 
as a complete pattern of a verb’s endings is its ‘conjugation’. The endings 
of ‘type 2’ nouns (also known as 2nd declension nouns) are relatively 
straightforward, being for the most part identical to those of the 
masculine and neuter forms of the definite article: thus, Tov AVOQWwTOV, 


Ot AVOEWTOL. 


Study the following table and identify any noun forms where the endings 
differ from those of the masculine or neuter definite article. 


Type 2 nouns 


0 &vVOeWTLOS TO EQYOV 
sing. 
nom. 0 aAVOEWTIOS TO EQYOV 
acc. TOV AVOEWTIOV TO EQYOV 
gen. TOV AVOEWTOU TOV EQYOU 
dat. TH AVOQMTIW TH EQVM 
pl. 
nom. Ol AVOQWTOL TA EQVA 
acc. TOUS AVOQEWTLOUG TX EQVA 
gen. TWV AVOQWTIWV TWV EQVYWV 
dat. TOL AVOEWTOLC TOLS EQYOLC 
Grammar 


G&E, pp. 24-31: type 2 nouns, adjectives, prepositions and particles. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on p. 17 of T&V. 


All the vocabulary you are asked to learn for Section 1G (including the two sets of 
‘Vocabulary needed for the exercises’ in G&F, pp. 24 and 28) is collected together 
in the ‘Summary learning vocabulary for Section 1G’ on p. 31 of G&E. 


Reading review 


READING TIP — ‘Left to right’ or ‘Dissect and reorder’? 


Now you have read more than one hundred lines of Greek, this is an appropriate 
moment to pause for breath and reflect on your experiences so far. One way to 
do this is by comparing your own practice with two approaches outlined below. 
Do you fall into one of the two camps? Or have you adopted a mixed approach? 
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Left to right 


Reading from left to right involves taking the words in the order that they appear 
on the page, and allowing sentences to unfold as the author intended in much the 
same way as you read English. This is the way Greek was meant to be read (or in 
most cases heard) which means that it should be the preferred method, because 
it requires you to ‘think’ Greek as well as read it. But for the same reason it can be 
disconcerting for readers whose native language is organised on a different 
pattern. English speakers therefore sometimes adopt a second approach. 


Dissect and reorder 


Using the dissect-and-reorder approach, the reader casts an eye around the 
sentence in search of its core components — subject and verb first, followed by a 
direct object, if one exists. With the core identified, the rest of the words can then 
be fitted around it. This method, encapsulated in the instruction to ‘find the 
verb!’, is sometimes known as the ‘analytical’ method or, in less flattering terms, 
as ‘hunting and pecking’. 


Stop for a moment to think about your approach to reading. Do you follow one 
method rather than the other? Have you tried both? What were the advantages 
and disadvantages? 


G&E recommends reading from left to right. The ‘sentence fragments’ you met 
earlier are intended to ease you into the appropriate frame of mind for reading in 
this way. Nevertheless, it is important to recognise that dissect and reorder will 
sometimes be the only practical choice, and can be helpful if used sensibly. But if 
you adopt it, treat it as a last resort rather than a first one, and remember that it 
involves reading Greek words in English word order which is not quite the same 
thing as reading Greek. And if you do use it, always finish by reading the sentence 
again in its entirety. 


Reading Greek: some suggestions 


We provided some initial suggestions about tackling a passage of Greek in the 
Introduction to this first section. Now that you have had a chance to have a go at 
reading passages of Greek, you may wish to consider some further suggestions. To 
this effect, an updated list follows. You might find it helpful to discuss your own 
approach to reading Greek with other learners, if possible. 


¢ — Read aloud. This will reinforce your feeling for the sounds and 
rhythms of what was primarily a spoken language. 


¢ — Read each sentence through to the end at /east once without 
referring to external aids such as grammar, vocabulary or notes. 


¢ Onan initial reading, try to understand as much as you can, paying 
close attention to word endings. But if you get stuck, press on! The 
rest of the sentence may clarify difficulties encountered in the earlier 
part. Other details may fall into place on a second or third reading. 
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¢ Alternatively, if you start to lose the thread of a sentence, return to 
the beginning and see if you can push on alittle further the next time 
around. 


e After reading the sentence at least once, work through it in detail 
using vocabulary and notes as required. 


e — If all else fails, ask for help (or if you are working with the Reading 
Greek Independent Study Guide, refer to the translation). Even if you 
think you understand everything, it may still be helpful to check. Do 
bear in mind, however, that someone else’s translation may not be 
exactly the same as yours: different people’s translations of the same 
Greek passage are bound to vary and there is rarely a definitive 
version. 


¢ When you have understood the sentence, read it through once more 
from beginning to end and observe how it works as a whole. 


This advice applies to reading sentences, but sentences do not occur in isolation, 
and as soon as you feel able you should try graduating to larger chunks, such as 
paragraphs or stretches of dialogue. In fact, a good way to begin tackling a 
passage is to read it all the way through at the beginning, and once again at the 
end. 


None of this can be mastered instantly. It takes time, practice and plenty of 
reading and rereading. Switching from English to an inflected language involves a 
certain amount of mental ‘rewiring’, which may seem rather unnatural to begin 
with. At the same time, it can be immensely rewarding as it becomes second 
nature — and it can provide valuable insights into the nature of language. 


Exercise 12 


If an ancient Greek were learning English, what aspects of the language do 
you think might present the most difficulty? 
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Section 1G: Summary 


‘type 2’ (or ‘2nd declension’) nouns — avOewrTtoc (2a) and Egyov 
(2b) 


neuter nouns as either subject or object 

adjectives like NUETEQOG, NUETEQA, NUETEQOV 
prepositions: 71Q0c + acc., ATO + gen., Ek + gen., Ev + dat. 
particles and their positions (‘first-position’ or ‘postpositive’) 
coping with ‘missing words’ (ellipsis) 


advice on reading Greek and translating into English. 
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Section 1H 


Translating 1H 


Read passage 1H (T&V, p. 18). Pay particular attention to any forms of the two 


irregular verbs eipt (‘lam’) and oida (‘I know’), all of which are provided for you 
in the vocabulary on p. 19. 


Reading notes for 1H 


1 


13 


17 


0 KUPEQEVTTIS .... KUBEQVa — the shared root KUBEQv- indicates 
that the noun and verb belong to the same family of words. kuBeQv- 
lies behind the English words ‘governor’, ‘gubernatorial’ (‘pertaining 
to a governor’) and ‘cybernetic’. 


VaUvTns Tic — you met ttc / TL (without an accent) in passage 1D 
meaning ‘someone’/‘something’. As an adjective agreeing with a 
noun, it means ‘a certain’ or simply ‘a’. 


oide — ‘he knows’. 3rd person singular of the irregular verb oida (‘I 
know’). 


VUE vag éottv — Greek says ‘night is’, English ‘it is night’. 


Aéyet Ott — ‘says that ...’. The important word Ott (here meaning 
‘that’) introduces another clause. 


ouneicet — ‘be Homeric’, i.e. ‘quote Homer’. Rhapsodes (literally 
‘song-stitchers’) travelled Greece performing poetry, chiefly that of 
Homer, for a living. 


TLAICEL QOS TOV EAIPWdOV — Greek says ‘joke to/towards’, English 
‘joke at’. As often, a literal, word-for-word translation would produce 
an unnatural piece of English. In situations like this it is important to 
take a step back, consider the overall sense, and find an appropriate 
English equivalent. 


WOTLER O LWKEATNS LEDS TOUS UAONTAC — where is the verb? 
Review the advice on dealing with missing words in Section 1G if you 
need help. 


TA Eo ev 0 ETL OlVOTTA TLOVTOV — ‘we sail over the wine-faced sea’. 
O’e7ttis an elision of d€ é70l. Compare the English use of ‘he’s’ for ‘he 
is’. ‘Wine-faced sea’ is a stock Homeric phrase whose precise 
meaning is disputed. It is traditionally translated ‘wine-dark’ in line 
with the interpretation of ancient commentators. 


TLTO ‘€v vi WeAatvn’ — ‘What is this ‘in a black ship’®’, i.e. ‘What 
do you mean by (the phrase) ‘in a black ship’?’ The quotation marks 
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around ‘ev vni weAatvr) turn it into the equivalent of a noun, which 
has its own definite article td. As often, the verb €ott has been 
omitted. 


20 ovkK oio8a ovdév — ‘you don’t know anything’. The two negatives 
here reinforce each other as in 1D line 10-11 (ovdé dq~ov ovdéeva 


aKkovw — ‘nor do | hear any noise at all’). This point is covered later in 
G&E, p. 64. 


23 puweoc — ‘stupid’. Compare the English ‘moronic’. 


Now you have finished your translation, you should complete the activity, 
exercises and learning detailed below. 


Reading activity 


Exercise 13 


Insert the underlined forms of the irregular verbs eit (‘lam’) and oida (‘I 
know’) into the appropriate slots in the table. Some forms have been 
filled in for you. 


TLOV EOTL O VAUTNG; 

OVK 010A EY TOV ELOLV OL VAUTAL. 
capac oldev 0 KUBEQVITNS. 

MOD ELOLW OL VADTAL 

AA OidVA OV TLOD ELOLV OL VAUTAL; 


U@eQoc ei Ov. 


THES Ev TH TAOlw EGE. 

person ‘be’ ‘know’ 
sing. 

1st elt 

2nd 

3rd 

pl. 

ist iouev 
2nd éoté tote 

3rd ioaouv) 
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Grammar 


G&E, pp. 36-8: irregular verbs (eit and oida). Some of the information about 
the omission of eipit on pp. 37-8 should already be familiar to you. Note that 
what G&E calls the ‘complement’ is called a ‘subject complement’ in this Study 
Guide (to distinguish it from the ‘object complement’ which you will meet later 
on). 


Exercises 


G&E, p. 38, 1H—J: 1 and 2. 


Vocabulary 
Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on p. 19 of T&V. 


Look at the vocabulary listed under ‘Vocabulary check’ on p. 36 of GRE. Make 
sure you know the meaning of these words. 


Look, too, at the ‘Vocabulary needed for the exercises’ in the same box on p. 36. 
These words will soon appear as ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’, so take some time to 
familiarise yourself with them now. 
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Section 11 


Translating 11 


Read passage 11 (T&V, p.20) using the vocabulary and reading notes provided. 


Reading notes for 1I 


1 


7-8 


10 


11 


TOAAG — ‘many things’ (nominative or accusative case). The neuter 
plural of an adjective may be used as a noun in Greek (G&E, pp. 38). 


drNAov ... OTL... — supply the obvious verb, éott : ‘It is clear that ...’. 


aTmtatdevtoc — ‘ignoramus’, ‘uneducated’. Tatdeutoc is ‘educated’. 
The alpha prefix has a negative force like the English ‘un-’ (unlikely, 
unimpressed) or ‘in-/im-’ (‘indecent’, ‘impossible’). It is also found in 
some English words with Greek roots such as atheist, atypical, 
asynchronous. With experience, you will find that this so-called 
‘alpha privative’ can guide you towards the meaning of certain 
adjectives (and verbs). 


TA TE TOAEMUKA EQYVA ... TA VAVTLKA KAL TA OTEATLWOTUKA KAL 
TX OTEATIYIKA — the neuter plural adjective in combination with 
the definite article ta represents a field of knowledge or expertise. 
Thus vavutikoc means ‘relating to a ship’, TA vaUTLKa ‘naval 
matters’. 


TLS YAQ Ov; — ‘Of course’, a common expression of agreement. 
Literally, ‘For how not?”, i.e. ‘For how could it be otherwise?’. 


épuTtELQos — ‘experienced’. An ‘empiricist’ relies on evidence and 
experience rather than logic or theory. 


12-13 éurTtetgoc ... ‘“Ouneos, éurtetgoc ... Kai éyw — a fine example 


of the flexibility of Greek word order. Each clause starts with a 
subject complement and ends with a subject. 


Now you have finished your translation, you should complete the exercises and 
learning detailed below. 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 38-40: adjectives as nouns; particles. 


Exercises 


G&E, p. 39, 1H: 3. 
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Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on p. 20 of T&V. 


STUDY TIP — Learning vocabulary 


Now that you are some way into your studies, you will have a certain amount of 
experience of vocabulary learning, and perhaps some ideas of what techniques do 
and don’t work for you. Perhaps you’ve made use of some of the suggestions we 
made earlier to keep on track with your vocabulary, such as using a notebook in 
which to write new words and/or flash cards or a digital equivalent. It is important 
to stay on top of the vocabulary — apart from anything else, if you don’t, you may 
well find yourself spending a lot of time looking up words in the back of Reading 
Greek when you are translating the passages. If vocabulary learning doesn’t come 
naturally to you, then not to worry: there are few people who remember every 
word, and forgetting things is all part of the process. The important thing is to 
adopt good study habits and to keep plugging away. 


Here are some thoughts and suggestions to help you reflect on your learning. 


e Think small. Trying to memorise a long list of words rarely works. Instead, 
try making short lists of 10-15 words and taking 10-15 minutes to try to 
commit them to memory. It often helps to say the words out loud — then 
your eyes and ears are working together. First, read the words out two or 
three times and then, without looking at the English meanings, test 
yourself to see how many definitions you can remember. You'll often get 
some words wrong first time: if you do, say them out loud again a few 
times and then repeat the exercise. When you can do the Greek into 
English, see if you can do the process in reverse, too. if you can translate 
an English word into Greek, it’s a sure sign you know the word well — and 
so it’s more likely to stick. 


° Get a daily dose. Being able to recite a list of words one day doesn’t 
necessarily mean you can do it the next day. The trick is to keep testing 
yourself on lists you have tried to memorise in the past. If you can spend a 
short session each day on vocabulary, then all the better. Use your time 
either to try to learn some new words, to revise some old words, or to 
combine both activities. If you have some spare time during a daily 
journey on public transport, or can put aside some regular time during a 
break from your other daily work or activities, then this is a perfect 
opportunity to keep your learning ticking over. 
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Section 1J 


Translating 1J 


Read passage 1J (T&V, p.21) using the vocabulary and reading notes provided. 


Reading notes for 1J 


1 téxvn-you might find this sentence easier to understand if you 
supply the verb éoti immediately after tEéxvn. 


The passage has the flavour of a Socratic question-and-answer 
session, although the effect is comical rather than serious. The gist of 
the argument (if it can be called that) is as follows: the rhapsode 
suggested in Section 11 that since Homer knew everything, then he 
too, as an expert on Homer, must also know everything, including the 
art of generalship. Dikaiopolis takes this to mean that the ‘skill’ of a 
rhapsode (1) Gatpq@ducn)) is the same as the skill of generalship (1 
OTEATIHYIKN)), a proposition he swiftly demolishes by appealing to 
the sailors. 


5 agtotoc ... twv EAAfvov -— ‘the best of the Greeks’. 


11 dr)0v — ‘of course’, ‘I suppose’, often spoken with irony or sarcasm. 


Grammar 


Look back over the grammar for Sections 1H—J (G&E, pp. 36-9) and review any 
points still outstanding. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ in T&V, p. 21. 


All the vocabulary you are asked to learn in Sections 1H—J is collected together in 
the ‘Summary learning vocabulary for Section 1H—J’ on p. 40 of G&E. 
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Sections 1H—-J: Summary 


Checklist 
* — the irregular verbs eit (‘1am’) and oida (‘I know’) 
e the use of adjectives as nouns, e.g. 
TOAAG — ‘many things’ 
TA VAUTUCG — ‘naval matters’ 
TO KaAOv — ‘the beautiful’, ‘beauty’ 
Ol co@oi — ‘the wise men’ 
* more particles: te... Te... and Te... KAL... 


¢ alpha privative (e.g. &-7atdevtos, ‘un-educated’). 
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Section 2 
Reading Greek 2A-D: the glorious past 


Introduction 


From your work in Section 1 of Reading Greek you should now have developed a 
sense of how long various activities — like translating the passages, doing 
exercises, learning grammar and vocabulary — generally take you. Ideally, this will 
have helped you to get into a rhythm and to plan your work efficiently. To stress 
once more, building time into your weekly routine to keep on top of the grammar 
and vocabulary will prove important as you progress with your studies: some 
students find this kind of learning relatively straightforward, but if you find 
yourself struggling in this regard, you will not be alone. To repeat the key piece of 
advice given in Section 1, remember the importance of the ‘little and often’ study 
pattern to language learning — and if you do find memorising words and tables 
problematic, you may find it useful to review the advice 


we gave in Section 11 of this Study Guide concerning grammar and vocabulary 
learning. 
Section 2 grammar: a look ahead 
The central points you will cover in Section 2 are: 
¢ the middle voice 
¢ — type 1 nouns 
e the genitive case. 


A complete list can be found in the checklist which appears after Section 2D in this 
Study Guide. 
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Section 2A 


Verbs: the middle voice 
All the verbs encountered so far have been in the active voice: 


Dikaiopolis chases Zenothemis. 
0 AtkatoTtoAts duwket TOV ZNVOOVELLV. 


The active voice indicates that it is Dikaiopolis, the subject, who is doing the 
chasing. Contrast this with the other voice in English, the passive, where the 
subject is on the receiving end of the action: 


Zenothemis is chased by Dikaiopolis. 


Greek verbs have both active and passive voices, but in addition they have a third 
voice, not found in English, called the middle. In fact the Greek middle is rather 
more common than the passive, and it is important to start tackling it now. It will 
be introduced in this section, with further study later in Section 5. Here are two 
examples: 


Dikaiopolis goes to the Peiraeus. 
0 AtkatoTtoAtc EoxETat TIQdC TOV ITeteata. 


The Greeks go to the Peiraeus. 


ot “EAAnves €9xOvtTAL 71Q0¢ TOV ITetQata. 
The most obvious difference between middle and active is that the middle 
involves a new set of endings, which you will need to master. As usual, you should 
start by learning the non-contracted forms and build from there. Because middle 
verbs occur frequently, you will find the reading passages provide you with plenty 
of practice at recognising them. (Incidentally, most passive forms are identical to 
the middle, and so time spent learning the middle therefore eventually counts 
twice.) 


So much for the middle forms. But what does the middle voice mean, and how is 
it used? The complete answer to that question will be postponed until a later 
section. Initially, you will concentrate on a group of verbs which only have middle 
forms, without any obvious difference of meaning from the active verbs you have 
met so far. Just as you will always find Batva (‘I go’) in the active voice, so will 
you always encounter égxouat (‘I go’, ‘I come’) or ytyvouat (‘I become’) in the 
middle voice. You can recognise such verbs in the vocabulary because they will 
always be listed with a middle ending (-ouat) instead of an active one (-w). 


Later you will encounter verbs that can have both active and middle forms, and 
where the voice does affect the meaning (G&F, pp. 107-8). But for now, 
concentrate on the first group, and start to familiarise yourself with the middle 
endings. 
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Translating 2A 


Read passage 2A (T&V, pp. 22—3) using the vocabulary and reading notes 
provided. Pay attention to any middle verbs as you read. There is a reading 


activity on middle forms for you to have a go at after you have finished your 


translation. 


Reading notes for 2A 


1 1)... vac — ‘the ship’. You have met this word in the ‘Vocabulary to 
be learnt’ in 1J. Use the article to determine its case. 


éQxXetat— your first middle verb. ‘He/she/it is going’. 


2-3 TEdG AAANAoOUG ... SUAAEyOVTAL— Greek says ‘Converse to each 
other’, English prefers ‘Converse with each other’. 


4 od1éEXeETAL—a compound of dia + EQXOUAL, meaning ‘go through’, 
which in both Greek and English may be used metaphorically in the 
sense of ‘recount’ or ‘relate’. 


4-5 tiv TeEQt LaAautva vavuaxiav — literally ‘the around Salamis 
sea-battle’, i.e. ‘the sea-battle which took place around Salamis’. This 
is the ‘sandwich construction’, where a word or phrase is 
‘sandwiched’ between a definite article and its noun (G&E p. 49). 


5 vavyaxiav — ‘sea-battle’; can be guessed if you know vauc (‘ship’) 
and paxn (‘battle’) or the verb udxouat (‘fight’). 


5-7 Aéye is followed by a series of four questions, introduced by the 
question words ti, 71@c, tiva and O7tO0OL. The mechanics of 
‘indirect question’ are covered in more depth later (Section 2C). For 
the moment, translate what you see. 


Note that the verbs in the questions (ytyvetat, UdXOVTAL, 
TOAUGOL, TLT?TOVOL) are in the present tense, even though they 
describe past events. This is the historic use of the present, also 
found in English: ‘I was walking down the road when this man 
comes up to me and says ...’. The historic present is used to 
describe a past occurrence as if it were taking place now. It lends 
drama and vividness to narrative, and is common in the works of 
historians such as Thucydides and Xenophon. 


5 ev totic Mndtkolc — ‘the Persian things’ (ta Mnoucd) is shorthand 
for ‘the Persian Wars’ (480/79 BceE). The Medes and Persians were 
two different peoples, but their names were often used 
interchangeably to refer to the Persians. 


10 ta ENTORLKa — ‘rhetorical things’, i.e. ‘rhetoric’. Compare ta 
OTEATIYUKa (‘generalship’) in the previous reading. 
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11 aye dy —‘Come!’, a call to action, nota literal instruction to move (in 
which case a phrase like devQ0 €AVE would be more suitable). 


16 dovAovvtTat—a contracted middle verb (in —o). 


16-18 yiyveTat... UAXOVTAL ... TLITTOVOL ... — again, the historic 
present is used for vividness, as in lines 5-7. 


21 KdaAAtotov motel TOV Adyov — KaAALOTOS (‘Very beautiful’, ‘most 
beautiful’) is the superlative form of the adjective kaAdc 
(‘beautiful’). Superlatives are dealt with later in the coursebooks 
(G&E, pp. 136-7). You met aQguotoc (‘best’) in Section 1. 


Note the word order here. When an adjective in Greek is placed 

between the definite article and the noun, you can translate this 
as you would an English phrase arranged in the same way: e.g. O 
Kaddc Adyos (article + adjective + noun): ‘the beautiful story’. 
Here, however, KXAAtotOov is separate from the article + noun 
phrase, and this unusual word order signals a different meaning: 
‘make the story very beautiful’ rather than ‘make the very 
beautiful story’ (which would be 7totet tov KaAALOTOV Adyov). 


This is an example of a subject + verb + direct object + object 
complement pattern, which takes the basic form: 


She (subject) makes (verb) him (direct object) happy (object 
complement). 


He (subject) calls (verb) her (direct object) wise (object 
complement). 


Note that in these constructions, the object complement describes 
some quality or feature of the object (and is also found in the 
accusative). 


This pattern occurs infrequently, but it is worth noting as it can be 
confusing if you are unfamiliar with it. ToLéw is one of few verbs 
capable of taking an object complement. 
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Reading activity 


Exercise 14 


Find all eleven instances of middle verbs in Reading 2A and write them in 
the appropriate box in the right-hand column of the table below. The 
second column includes active verbs for comparison. 


3rd person singular | Baivet 

1st person plural Baivouev 

3rd person plural Baivovol(v) 
Grammar 


G&E, pp. 43-6: middle verbs. 


Exercises 
G&E, p. 46, 2A-D: 1. 


Optional: G&E, p. 46, 2A—D: 2. 


Vocabulary 


Look at the vocabulary listed under ‘Vocabulary check’ on p. 43 of G&E. As stated 
in G&E, ensure you know the meaning of these words. 


Learn the ‘Vocabulary needed for the exercises’ in the same box on p. 43. 


Make sure you also know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on p. 23 of T&V. 
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Section 2B 


Type 1 nouns 


You have met type 2a nouns (&vOQw7t0c) and 2b nouns (Eeyov), the endings of 
which are virtually identical to the masculine or neuter forms of the definite 
article (G&E, p. 24). After the next reading you will look more closely at type 1 
nouns, which share many features of the feminine form of the definite article. For 
now, observe them as you read. 


Another linking verb: yiyvopat 


Reading 2B provides a useful reminder of sentences consisting of subject + verb + 
subject complement. As often in these cases, you will need to be ready to supply 
the verb €or which is frequently omitted. 


With the arrival of middle verbs, you now know a second verb, ytyvouiat, capable 
of forming these clauses. 


6 LwKEAaTNS EOTL DOPE. (or just O LwKEATNS GOPds) 
Socrates is wise. 


0 LwWKEAaTNS YLyVETAL COPOS. 
Socrates becomes wise. 


But note that yiyvopatalso has more than one meaning. When it is used with a 
complement, it will almost always mean ‘become’. But when it appears in the 3rd 
person without a complement, it will usually mean ‘happen’. 


TLYLYVETAL 
What is happening? 


Translating 2B 


Read passage 2B (T&V, p. 24) using the vocabulary and the reading notes 


provided. Pay close attention to any type 1 nouns. 


Reading notes for 2B 


1 unvey deve, Ged, ZEQEov Veiov BacUnos ovAopEevy — The 
opening lines of Homer’s Iliad provide the key to the rhapsode’s 
words: 


unvev aewe, Ved, MnAnuddew AxtAnoc ovAopévny ... 


Sing (Aetde), Goddess (Oecd), of the destructive (oVAOWEVV) anger 
(urvev) of Achilles son of Peleus ... 
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Like Homer, the rhapsode begins by seeking divine inspiration for his 
song. The goddess is the Muse of epic poetry and memory, the 
implication being that the poet on his own has neither adequate skill 
nor the powers of recollection needed to tell the tale. 


2-10 A series of clauses balanced by p1év and dé. The balance 
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sometimes extends to meaning (e.g. ot LEV BAQBaQoL/ ot dé 
A@nvatou TOAAN Ev / OAtyot dé). If you need help with the verb, 
review the information in the ‘reading tip’ box in Section 1G. 


ATLOQEW — a very useful verb for expressing the idea of not knowing 
what to do. ‘Be at a loss/perplexed/baffled/in a quandary’ are close 
English equivalents. 


at vec at tov AOnvatwv — the repeated article construction, 
literally ‘the ships, the ones of the Athenians’. The meaning is the 
same as at tHV AOnvaiwv vec (the sandwich construction), i.e. 
‘the ships of the Athenians’ or ‘the Athenians’ ships’ (G&E, p. 49). 


TOAAG EVXOVTAL — an example of the Greek tendency to express 
meaning through verbs instead of nouns. Greek says ‘pray many 
things’, English ‘say many prayers’. A word-for-word translation 
would produce a stilted piece of English. 


ayavov yae 1 EAevOEQia — Can you see why the adjective might 
be neuter, not feminine? Can you bring this out in an English 
translation? 


1) €AevOeelia (‘freedom’) is one of a number of examples in this 
passage of the Greek use a definite article with an abstract noun (i.e. 
a noun referring to an idea or a concept rather than a concrete 
object). Note also 1] agetn, 1] TOA and 1] OwtNeia. 


13-14 The key to this sentence is to recognise it as a series of 


18 


exclamations. The clue lies in the exclamation words 600t/d0at 
(‘how many ...!’), which are all the more important because Greek 
has no exclamation mark. 


tO TANG0c — ‘superior numbers’. Note that this is a neuter noun 
(here in the accusative) of a noun type that you will meet later (G&E, 
p. 71). 


Grammar 
G&E, pp. 46-8: noun types 1a, 1b, 1c, 1d. 


Note that the plural endings of all type 1 nouns are the same as the endings of the 
feminine plural definite article. The singular endings show slight variations, 
however, which you will need to learn. 
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Exercises 

G&E, p. 48, 2A-D: 4 

Optional: G&E, p. 48, 2A—D: 3 
Exercise 15 


Using pp. 46-8 of G&E, assign the nouns below to type 1a, 1b, 1c or 1d. In 
each case, justify your decision: 


noun type 
1] AQETY courage, 
excellence 
1) OaAattTAa sea 
1 Ovoia sacrifice 


OKvBegvythns | captain 


re) Vavtns sailor 
n viKn victory 
1] oOwtneia safety 


1) TOA courage 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on p. 25 of T&V. 


Review, too, the ‘Vocabulary needed for the exercises’ in the box on G&E p. 43. 
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Section 2C 


Sentence structure: simple, compound and complex 


Most of the sentences in the readings so far have been either ‘simple’ or 
‘compound’ sentences. A simple sentence contains a single clause: 


6 AtkatoTtoAtc dtwKet TOV “HyéoTeatov. 
Dikaiopolis chases Hegestratos. 


A compound sentence consists of two or more clauses joined together by a 
‘coordinating conjunction’ such as ‘and’ (iat), ‘but’ (AAAG, dé) or ‘or’ (1). 


0 AtkatoTtoAtcs dtwkKet TOV “HyéoteATov Kat 6 HyéoteEAtos 


@EVYEL 
Dikaiopolis chases Hegestratos and Hegestratos flees. 


In a compound sentence, either clause can stand independently of the other. Thus 
‘Dikaiopolis chases Hegestratos’ and ‘Hegestratos flees’ could each form a 
sentence. This is not true of the first clause in the following sentence, however: 


éTtetor] VUE EoTL O Aucatd7toAtc SwwxKet TOV HyéoTeatov. 
When it is night, Dikaiopolis chases Hegestratos. 


Here the clause ‘When it is night’, cannot stand on its own. It is dependent on the 
other clause, to which it adds meaning by indicating the time at which the 
‘chasing’ takes place. Because of its dependent status, it is known as a 
‘dependent’ or ‘subordinate’ clause, while the clause on which it depends is the 
‘main’ clause. Any sentence consisting of a main clause and at least one 
dependent clause is known as a complex sentence. 


There is little difference here between Greek and English. In both languages, the 

dependent clause is introduced by a ‘subordinating conjunction’ indicating such 

concepts as time (‘when’, ‘after’, ‘before’, ‘until’), cause (‘since’, ‘because’, ‘as’), 

or condition (‘if’). 

Types of dependent clauses: adverbial clauses and 
noun clauses 


Dependent clauses introduced by ‘when’, ‘because’, ‘if’, etc., are sometimes 
referred to as ‘adverbial’ clauses. This is because they play a similar role to 
adverbs, as you can see by substituting an adverb for the clause. 


Dikaiopolis chases Hegestratos (when it is night). 
Dikaiopolis chases Hegestratos (willingly). 


The sentence remains intact even after the substitution, because the clause is 
‘syntactically equivalent’ to an adverb, i.e. it performs a similar role by adding 
meaning to the verb in the main clause. 
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It is also possible for a dependent clause to play the role of a noun. Consider the 
following sentence from reading 2C: 


0 KUPEEVTtNs A€yet OTL OVdEV AEvELO ECAWWdOC. 
The helmsman says that the rhapsode is speaking nonsense (lit. ‘says 
nothing’). 


The trick here is to recognise that this sentence is a complex sentence (i.e. it 
contains a main clause and a dependent clause) but this time the dependent 
clause is embedded in the main clause like a noun: 


subject 0 KUBEQVTNS 
verb Aéyet 
direct object OTL OVdEV AEYVELO EAIPWddC 


The difference between this example and simpler sentences from earlier in 
Reading Greek is that the direct object is an entire clause rather than a noun in 
the accusative case. This clause is a dependent clause, because it could not exist 
on its own without the main clause. Like any clause, it can be analysed in the usual 
way: 


direct object ovdév 
verb Aéyet 
subject 0 EAIPWdOC 


The dependent clause happens to belong to the same pattern as the main clause 
(subject + verb + direct object), and even has the same verb (Aéyet). But this is 
coincidental. Any verb or clause pattern would have been possible. 


Using this information 


Why is all this important? Well, the technical words introduced in this section are 
not so vital, and so whether or not you wish to memorise terms like ‘adverbial 
clause’ and ‘noun clause’ is entirely up to you. However, the principles you have 
met here are worth engaging with: this is because, when reading, you will find it 
extremely useful to be able to spot the imminent arrival of a dependent clause. 


Let’s have another look at the clues which signal the presence of a dependent 
clause: 


1 adverbial clauses 
a subordinating conjunction such as é7ted1] (‘when’). 
2 noun clauses 


a) averb of saying or thinking plus Ott (‘that’) or sometimes we 
(which in this context also means ‘that’). 


These clauses are known as indirect statements. 
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0 kuPeovttns Agvet OTL eic TOV AMéeva TAEOVOLV. 
The helmsman says that they are sailing to the harbour. 
(Taken from reading 1H, lines 3-4) 


b) averb of asking, saying or thinking and a question word (e.g. 
TOU). 


These clauses are known as indirect questions. 


OVK Oda TOU EOLEV. 
| do not know where we are. 
(Taken from reading 1H lines 9-10) 


To restate: when you see a word like é7tetd1], OTL Or 7tOU in a sentence, this can 
be of great help to you in the translation process. These words are effectively 
waving a flag at you saying ‘a new clause starts here’, and therefore can serve to 
divide a long sentence into manageable chunks. If a sentence contains indirect 
speech or indirect questions, for example, it allows you to chop it up: that is to 
say, you can first piece together the meaning of all the words up to OTL or 7tOU; 
then pause for breath; and only then need embark on translating the dependent 
clause itself (i.e. the clause introduced by Ott, 7tov, etc.). With words like é7tetdn), 
the clause which they introduce is often ‘comma’d off’ from the rest of the 
sentence (e.g. ‘é7te(Or VUE EoTL ...’, as in the example above) once more 
signalling to you how the sentence may be broken down into smaller units. 


READING TIP — complex sentences 


For all their ‘complexity’, complex sentences — i.e. sentences containing a main 


clause and at least one dependent clause — are still composed of the smaller, 
simpler patterns you have been handling since the start of your studies. 


Translating 2C 


Read passage 2C (T&V, pp. 26-7) with the aid of the vocabulary and the notes. 


Reading notes for 2C 


1 0d KUBPEQvttNs Aéyet OTL... — the verb of saying plus Ott indicates 
an indirect statement, as explained earlier on in this section. 


ovdéev A€éyet — ‘says nothing’, i.e. nothing worth saying: ‘speaks 
nonsense’. 


2 taTEQL LaAautva TEdyUATA — ‘the events around Salamis’, an 
instance of the sandwich construction (G&E, p. 49). 


4 ovk oio 8a ovdev — in a construction you have met before, here the 
two negatives reinforce each other (i.e. they do not cancel each other 
out). 
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6 grc-—‘you say’. pnt (‘I say’) is a common but irregular verb which 
you will meet in more detail later (G&E, pp. 146-7). 


7 okdrmtet— not ‘he looks’, which would be accentuated differently 
(oKoTtEt) and makes poor sense in this context. If you are unsure of 
the form, take another look at contract verbs in -e (G&E, pp. 19-21. 


9 Anindirect question introduced by the combination of tOteQov with 
1) (whether ... or ...). 


18 agucvettat—acommon form of a common verb. Do you recognise 
it? 


22 1 odAmtyé xet— see the illustration on p. 26 of T&V. 


25-7 The helmsman trumps the rhapsode’s adaptation of Homer by 
ending with the words of Aeschylus (c.525—455 BcE), who presented 
the Persian wars on stage in the Persians. The quotation is taken 
from lines 402-5 of the play. Aeschylus fought against the Persians at 
the battle of Marathon in 490 BcE and at Salamis ten years later. 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 48-50: the genitive case; the ‘sandwich’ and ‘repeated article’ 
constructions; the ‘article + preposition’ construction; ‘prepositions governing the 
accusative’ and ‘prepositions governing the dative’. 


Exercises 
G&E, pp. 50-1, 2A—-D: 5 and 7. 


Optional: G&E, p. 50, 2A—D: 6. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on p. 27 of T&V. 
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Section 2D 


There is no new grammatical material for the final reading of Section 2. As you 
read this passage, you should aim to pull together the learning you have done in 
Section 2 as a whole. 


Translating 2D 


Read passage 2D (T&V p. 29) with the aid of the vocabulary and the reading notes 


provided. 


Reading notes for 2D 


3. AVAXWEW — ‘go back, retreat’. Ava in compound verbs can add the 
idea of ‘up’ or, as here, ‘back’. (One way to fix this in your mind is to 
think of Greeks as orienting themselves spatially by reference to the 
sea: this means that retreating or going back is the same as going up 
(ava) —i.e. inland into the hills or mountains.) Verbs of motion are 
often found in compound forms. Other examples in this passage are 
TIQODEQXOUAL, ETEQXOMAL and ETULTIAEW. 


4 doa — derived from patvetat literally, ‘a thing that appears’, ‘an 
apparition’. Compare ‘phantom’ and ‘fantastic’. 


9-10 Note the contrasting pairs: 


KOOUC@/AKOO UWS in order/disorderly 

KATA TAEW/ATAKTWG by rank/out of rank 
Note once more the negative force of the ‘alpha privative’ 
(AkOOUWS, ATAKTWC). You met ‘uneducated’, ATAtSEVTOG, in 
Section 11. 


KOOUOG — ‘order’. The term was also applied to the ordered state of 
the universe (hence ‘cosmos’) and a well-ordered personal 
appearance, from which ‘cosmetic’. 


taéwv — English derivations are ‘tactics’ (the art of putting ones 
forces in the right place) and ‘taxonomy’, the science of classification. 


12 twv Ilegowv ot pév ... ot dé ... — literally, ‘of the Persians, some ..., 
others...’ 
23-4 [ULOOUVOLV ... ULDOG ...— the uto- root survives in the English 


words ‘misogynist’ (‘“woman-hater’), misanthrope (‘mankind-hater’), 
and, less usefully, ‘misopogon’ (‘beard-hater’). 


OUOvoLta/OUOVvoew — ‘agreement’/‘agree’, from Opotos (‘alike’) and 
vous (‘mind’). 
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25 ev pev tHWvV EAANWwv — pev expresses grief or anger, especially 
in Greek tragedy. The genitive indicates the cause of the exclamation. 
‘Alas, alas, for the Greeks!’ 


Grammar 


Look back over the grammar for Sections 2A—D (G&E, pp. 43-51) and review any 
points still outstanding. 


Online activity 


There is a short online quiz connected with your work on Sections 2A—D of 
Reading Greek. You can access this at: http://fass.open.ac.uk/classical- 


studies/reading-classical-greek 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on p. 29 of T&V. 


All the vocabulary you are asked to learn in Sections 2A—D is collected together in 
the ‘Summary learning vocabulary for Section 2A—D’ on p. 51 of G&E. 


Now may also be a good time to make sure that any vocabulary lists you keep are 
up to date. 
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Sections 2A—D: Summary 


Checklist 


* — the middle voice (77aVopat and contract verbs, Qed-ouat, PoPé- 
OUaL, SNAC-opat) 


* — type 1 nouns: Bor (1a), aATtoQta (1b), TOA (1c), vavtN¢ (1d) 
e — the genitive case (the ‘of’ case) 
* prepositions: 
e with the accusative case: TAQA, ETL, OLA 
e with the dative case: év. 
e — the historic present (see the reading notes to lines 5—7 of Section 2A) 
* — constructions using the definite article: 
e ‘sandwich’ — t0 twav AVOEMTWV TAOLOV 
e ‘repeated article’ — to TAolov T0 TWV AVOQEWTWV 
¢ article + preposition — ot é€v LaAautve 
¢ combined uses — TA TEAYUATA TA TEQL LAAQUtVA. 
¢ simple, compound and complex sentences 
¢ indirect statements and indirect questions 


* an unusual clause pattern: subject + verb + direct object + object 
complement. 
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Section 3 
Reading Greek 3A-E: Athens and Sparta 


Introduction 


Section 3 grammar: a look ahead 
The chief linguistic point to master during Section 3 is: 


¢ type 3a nouns. 


A full list of learning points for Section 3 can be found in the checklist at the end 
of Section 3E in this Study Guide. 
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Section 3A 


Type 3 nouns and noun stems 


You have met a number of type 3 nouns already, such as 0 IlagQevwv, 1 
AKEOTOALG, Ot “EAANvEs (‘the Greeks’), TA TEGYUATA (‘the events’), and the 
names AukatoTtoAtc and ZnvoVEutec. It is now time to examine them in more 


detail. 


The good news is that this is the final noun type.1 The examples of type 3 nouns 
are introduced gradually across Sections 3 to 6, giving you an extended period to 
get to grips with them. Above all, remember that with type 1, 2 and 3 nouns at 
your fingertips, you will have the tools needed to tackle any Greek noun and, as it 
happens, any Greek adjective as well. 


Type 3 nouns display a wider variation than types 1 and 2, and you may find 
yourself wondering at times if they really belong to a single pattern. They do, 
although to understand why, you need to grasp the important concept of the 
noun stem. Nouns of all types can be broken into two pieces: a fixed stem (e.g. 
avOeuwr-) and a variable ending (e.g. for type 2a, -0c, -Ov, -OU, -@, -OL, -OUG, - 
wv, -otc). A distinguishing feature of type 3 nouns is that the stem is not generally 
predictable from the nominative singular. The stem of Aaurtac (‘torch’), for 
example, is Aapu7tad-, and most forms of the word consist of AaurTtad- plus an 
ending, e.g. AapTtad-a (accusative singular). 


There are no hard-and-fast rules for determining the stem of a type 3 noun. Stems 
vary and have to be learnt alongside the nominative case of the noun (the stem 
will always be provided for you in the vocabulary). You will, however, find that 
English derivations tend to be based upon the stem rather than the nominative 
(thus ‘ornithology’ comes not from devic ‘bird’, but from its stem OQvi6-). 


G&E contains a full introduction to type 3 nouns (pp. 54-6), starting gently with 
type 3a. You will be directed to this after the reading. 


1 Unlike Latin, there are no type 4 or 5 nouns. 
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Translating 3A 


Read passage 3A (T&V, p.30) using the vocabulary and notes provided. Pay 


particular attention to the type 3a nouns 6 Autry (‘harbour’) and 7 Aaumtac 
(‘torch’). 


Reading notes for 3A 


1 


13 


17 


19 


TIQOG TOV AttEva — a phrase first encountered in reading 1H. The 
stem of Aturv (‘harbour’) is Awsév-. The accusative singular ending 
for type 3a nouns is -a. 


AauTtada titvad — again, the characteristic -a ending of a type 3 
accusative is added to the stem, which in the case of AauTtac 
(‘torch’) is Aautad-. The adjective tic (stem ttv-) follows a similar 
pattern. 


BAAG TA TUE — the article indicates that Ta TUEd (‘fire-signal’) 
must be neuter plural nominative or accusative. 


un poBetoVe — PoPetoOe in isolation could be 2nd person plural 
indicative or imperative. tr) decides the issue, but can you remember 
how? (See G&F, p. 17). 


AEA Kivduvoc Tic EOTLV NUL; — This question demonstrates a small 
quirk of Greek accentuation. You may skip the following note, or read 
on to find out why tic with an accent here means not ‘who?/what?” 
but ‘some’. 


A small number of words, known as ‘enclitics’, can throw their accent 
back onto the previous word. The accent on tic has been passed 
back by the next word éottv. What looks like tic (‘who?’, ‘what?’) is 
therefore in fact ttc (‘a certain’, ‘some’). To complicate matters 
further, tic (‘a certain’, ‘some’) is also an enclitic, and has thrown its 
accent back onto Kktvdvvdc which unusually now has two accents. 
Enclitics were mentioned briefly on p. 30 of G&E with fuller detail on 
p. 377. 


20-1 ev oida Ot — ‘I know that well’. Usually a dependent clause 


21 


would follow Ott (as in line 23), but here Ott refers back to év 
KLVOUV® TLLELS EOHEV. 


TX TUE — as in line 13, neuter plural nominative or accusative. 
Which fits best here? (Remember that neuter plural nouns usually 
take singular verbs.) 


dnAot — if you do not recognise the form, look again at contracted 
verbs in -o. 
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23. al... vnec — nominative plural of vac (‘ship’), an irregular noun. 


Reading review 


Exercise 16 


Based on reading 3A, fill in the accusative singulars in the following table: 


nom. sing. Auwinv AauTtac Ladauic 


acc. sing. 


Grammar 


G&E pp. 54-6: third declension nouns 


Exercises 


G&E p. 56, 3A-B: 1 and 2. 
Optional: G&E p. 56, 3A-B: 3. 
Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the meaning of the words listed under ‘Vocabulary check’ 
and ‘Vocabulary to be learned’ on p. 54 of G&E. Also ensure that you know the 
‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on p. 31 of T&V. 
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Section 3B 


Translating 3B 


Read passage 3B (T&V, pp. 32—3) using the vocabulary and notes provided. 


Reading notes for 3B 


1 ot év tw Tetgatet — ‘the men in the Peiraeus’ or ‘those in the 
Peiraeus’. The article + prepositional construction was introduced on 
p. 49 of G&E. 


TAVTA TA TUEA — ‘this the fire signal’, i.e. ‘this fire signal’. The Greek 
demonstrative adjectives (i.e ‘this’ and ‘that’) usually appear with the 
definite article and, unusually for adjectives, stand outside the article 
and its noun. 


8-9 1) Bor) 1] Ev tH AtpEevi— the ‘repeated article’ construction (G&E, 
p. 49). The phrase is equivalent to n év tw Aweévt Bor (the 
‘sandwich construction’). 


12 onAov ... Ott— ‘it is clear that ...’, with Ot introducing a dependent 
or subordinate clause. 


17 Togevn — if you are unsure of the form, review middle endings (G&E, 
p. 44) 


20 TOV TE TLOTWTNEA Kat TO UTINEEOLOV — the historian Thucydides 
(2.93, History of the Peloponnesian War) describes rowers marching 
across land carrying their oar, cushion (U7tNQéOLoVv) and oar-loop 
(tQOTIWTNEA). The oar-loop was a leather strap used to fasten the 
oar to the ship. 


21 dnAov ... 6tLintroduces a subordinate clause, as in line 12. 


24 matc (‘boy’) refers to Protarchos’ slave rather than his son. 
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Exercise 17 


Fill in the empty boxes with the correct forms of Atunv, Aaurtac, 
Ladapic and avrg. All nouns are type 3a. The table itself should contain 
all the clues you need to answer the question. 


nom. sing. | Auiryv AQUTLAS Ladautc AVI} 


acc. sing. AVdEA 


gen. sing. Atwévoc AauTtadocg 


dat. sing. LoAautve 

nom. pl. AVOQES 

acc. pl. AVOEAC 

gen. pl. Awévov 

dat. pl Awéotv) | Aaprtcouv) avdeaouv) 
Grammar 


G&E, pp. 56-8: personal pronouns (many of which you have met already). 


Exercises 


G&E, pp. 57-8, 3A-B: 4 and 5. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on p. 33 of T&V. 
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Section 3C 


Translating 3C 


Read passage 3C (T&V, pp. 34-6) using the vocabulary and notes provided. 


Reading notes for 3C 


4 1uLtv — dative plural, ‘to/for us’. For now, think of the dative as the 
‘to’ or ‘for’ case. 


6  ékelvov TOV Avda — ‘that man’. Remember that demonstrative 
pronouns in Greek (‘this’/‘that’) are used in combination with the 
definite article; and that unlike most adjectives, the demonstrative 
stands outside the noun and its article, not between them. 


11a 


7 Ttwooer... WoTTEQ Axatocg DP 
resorts to Homeric language to describe Dikaiopolis. In Homer the 
Greeks are known as ‘Achaeans’. 


Extogt-— the sailor mockingly 


10 twv “EAAnVvawv aguotos — ‘best of the Greeks’. As the genitive is the 
‘of’ case, it combines naturally with superlative adjectives like 
AQLOTOS. 


11 pndé PoBov — Do you recognise the form of poBéouat? The use of 
undé rules out the indicative. 


17-18 ovdepia — feminine nominative singular of ovdeic. Pay attention 
to the negatives in these lines and note how they reinforce each 
other (see G&E, p. 64). 


20 tovuc tov IlegucAéouc Adyouc — a reference to Pericles’ strategy 
for defeating Sparta in the Peloponnesian War (431-04 Bce). Pericles 
advised the Athenians to play to their strengths, rely on their fleet, 
and avoid land battles against the better trained forces of the 
Spartans and their allies. 


22-3 meQl tov TOAEUOU — the Peloponnesian War. 


24 Keatovot- ‘rule’, the root of a number of English words describing 
forms of government; e.g. democracy (‘rule by the people’) and 
aristocracy (‘rule by the best men/the nobility’). 


29 értetdt) — introduces a dependent clause expressing time (‘when’) or, 
as here, reason (‘since’, ‘because’). 


yewoyot — ‘farmers’. The noun is a fusion of yn (‘land’) and égyov 
(‘work’), and the origin of the name ‘George’. 
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30 tavutny - refers back to téxvn in the previous sentence, and is 
therefore feminine singular. 


34-5 pro tic Vbuwv — ‘one of you says’. Like a good orator, the sailor 
raises an imaginary objection in order to knock it down. 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 60-2: ovt0¢ (‘this’) and éxetvocg (‘that’). The endings of both words are 
identical to KaA-d¢ -1) -Ov, except in the neuter singular nominative and 
accusative, which end in -o. Pay attention to the unusual stem changes of obtoc. 


Exercises 


G&E, pp. 62, 3C—E: 1 and 2. 


Vocabulary 


Look at the vocabulary listed under ‘Vocabulary check’ on p. 60 of G&E. As stated 
in there, ensure you know the meaning of these words. 


Also make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on p. 35 of T&V. 
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Section 3D 


Translating 3D 


Read passage 3D (T&V, pp.36—8) using the vocabulary and notes provided. 


Reading notes for 3D 


2 


19 


21 


23 


25 


OQdeEvuBoc ytyvetat TOAUs — identical to TOAUG B6EUBOs ytyvEeTaL 
but with m0Avc delayed for emphasis. 


trv Oéav — the accent matters. Oéa is a ‘sight’ or ‘spectacle’, from 
the same root as Qecxouat (compare the English word ‘theatre’). It is 
not to be confused with Oec ‘goddess’ (the English ‘theological’ 
comes from its masculine counterpart, Oedc ‘god’). 


0 KeAevott|s — the man who gives orders (keAeva) to the rowers. 


O TELEAEXOc — the captain of a ‘trireme’, a warship capable of 
ramming opposing ships. Athenian naval power depended on its fleet 
of triremes, 170 of which fought at the battle of Salamis (480 Bce). 


TOv — TOU without an accent is indefinite, meaning ‘somewhere’, 
but it can also inject a note of non-commitment: ‘I suppose’. TOU 
with an accent is the question word ‘where?’. Compare the 
difference between tic (‘someone’) and Tic (‘who?’). 


olKkot— ‘at home’. You have seen olkade ‘to home’/‘homewards’ in 
reading 3B. oikoc (‘house’/‘home’) survives in the word ‘economics’, 
which referred originally to household management. 


uév — here answered by aAA& rather than dé. 


1] OVX OUTWE — ‘or not in this way?’, i.e. ‘or is it not so?’ The word 
ovUtwe is an adverbial form of ob'toc. 


pége — ‘come onl’. Similar to crye in reading 3A. 


KaAEVvSEL YAQ O SeaTOTNS NovxXOS — note the unusual position of 
the adjective outside the article and its noun. Not ‘the quiet master 
sleeps’, which would be kaQevdet 6 Houxos deoTtOTN<, but ‘the 
master sleeps quiet’, or better, ‘quietly’. This point is covered in more 
detail later (G&F, p. 65 and p. 99). 


Barre cic KOQaKac — ‘throw (yourself) to the crows’, a common 
expression in the comic plays of Aristophanes (late fifth century BCE). 
Crows feed on the dead, which makes this an instruction to ‘Go to 
hell! or ‘Drop dead!’ 
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31 Kvda0nvatetc — Kydathenaion was one of the 139 ‘demes’ (small 
districts with their own magistrates) into which Attica was divided. 
The deme could be used as a means of identification, as in ‘Polos of 
Kydathenaion’. One inhabitant of Kydathenaion was Aristophanes, 
whose plays provide much of the backdrop and language for the 
readings in T&V. 


32 ca&AAG — marks a contrast, though not one that is always best 
represented by ‘but’. ‘Well ...’ can be a good alternative ina 
conversational passage. ‘But (AAAQ) I’m sleeping ...’, ‘Well (AAAQ), 
don’t sleep...’ 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 62-5: TOAUc, LEyac; 1] vavc, 0 Zevc, negatives; and Greek idioms. 


Exercises 


G&E, p. 63, 3C-E: 4and 5. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’, listed on p. 38 of TRV. 
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Section 3E 


This is a short reading which provides a good opportunity to consolidate 
everything you’ve learnt in Section 3. 


Translating 3E 


Read passage 3E (T&V, p. 39) using the vocabulary and notes provided. | 


Reading notes for 3E 


2. ekELVvOG — ExEtvos (‘that’) points to something at a distance, oUtTOG 
(‘this’) to something closer to hand. In the same vein, é«etvoc may 
refer to ‘the former’ of a pair of items just mentioned (i.e. the one 
further away in the text), while ob toc refers to ‘the latter’. 


6 worm Om WOT OT — shouted in time to the rowing. The q- is thought 
to go with the pulling of the oar through the water, the first O7t with 
the raising of the blade at the end of the stroke, and the second o7t 
with the recovery of position in preparation for the next stroke. 


7-8 OTLOVON| ... OTEVOW .... TAS EVXAG EVXOUAL— for the ‘cognate’ 
accusative, compare Ovotac OVoueEv (‘we make sacrifices’) in 
reading 1G, line 9). 


10 wvaé&=@ avaé (‘o Lord’) — an example of crasis (from the Greek 
word for ‘mixing’): this running together of words is another device 
for the avoidance of hiatus. 


Grammar 


Consolidate any points from Section 3 that you feel need further study. 


Online activity 


There is a short online quiz connected with your work on Sections 3A-E of 
Reading Greek. You can access this at: http://fass.open.ac.uk/classical- 


studies/reading-classical-greek 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on p. 39 of T&V. 


Please note that all the vocabulary you are asked to learn in Sections 3A-E is listed 
in the ‘Summary Learning Vocabulary for Section 3A-E’ on pp. 65-7 of G&E. 


Now may also be a good time to make sure that any vocabulary lists you keep are 
up to date. 
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Sections 3A—E: Summary 


Checklist 


¢ — type 3a nouns: Auurv (Atwev-), VUE (VUKT-) 

* personal pronouns: éyw, Ov, NUEtC, DUELS 

° irregular adjectives: TOAUc, Uéyac 

* demonstrative pronouns/adjectives: obtoc (‘this’), Exetvoc (‘that’) 
* irregular nouns: vauc, Zev 

e double negatives 


* some Greek idioms (G&E, p. 65) 
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Section 4 
Reading Greek 4A-D: lawlessness in 
Athenian life 


Introduction 


The reading passages in Section 4 of T&V are set in the early years of the 420s BCE 
following the outbreak not only of the Peloponnesian War but also the plague in 
Athens. Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian War contains a compelling 
narrative of these events and the Reading Greek passages are (loosely) based on 
his account. 


Section 4 grammar: a look ahead 
The main points you will cover in Section 4 are: 

* more type 3 nouns 

¢ participles. 


A complete list of learning points is provided in the checklist at the end of the 
section. 
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Section 4A 


Introducing participles 


Reading 4A contains your first examples of participles. These are central to the 
study of Greek because they are used in a much wider range of situations than in 
English. Knowing how to handle participles — how to recognise them, form them, 
and represent them in good English — is therefore an important part of becoming 
familiar with the Greek language. Participles also offer an insight into the different 
ways in which Greek and English choose to express similar ideas. 


Participles are found in English, although less frequently than Greek. Here are 
some examples: 


Being of a nervous disposition, | left. 
Standing outside, | caught a cold. 
| saw her waiting for a bus. 


Participles combine features of verbs and adjectives, which is why they are 
sometimes described as a verbal adjectives. 


Participles are verb-like, because they derive from verbs. In the English examples 
above, the participles are just the verbs ‘be’, ‘stand’ and ‘wait’ with the addition 
of ‘-ing’. Like verbs, they also have tense and voice. All the participles in Sections 
4A-B are in the present tense (the only tense you have met) and the active voice. 


Participles are also adjective-like, because they modify (i.e. add some extra 
meaning to) nouns. Here are the same examples, but with an arrow connecting 
the participle/adjective and the noun (or pronoun) it modifies: 


Being of a nervous disposition, I left. 


op 
Standing outside, I caught a cold. 


I saw her waiting for a bus. 


The adjective-like nature of a participle is actually a great deal clearer in Greek 
than English, because participles, like all Greek adjectives, agree with their noun in 
gender, number and case. The ending of a Greek participle therefore provides a 
clue as to the noun which it modifies. Here is an example from the next reading: 


a bas 
1 vocos, dewn ovaa ... 
the disease, being terrible ... 
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The participle has a feminine nominative singular ending (-c) because it modifies 
a feminine nominative singular noun (1) voooc). 


To start with, concentrate on recognising participles and observing how they are 
used. The only example you will meet at first is the participle of ‘be’ (‘being’), 
which you will see in various forms. You will review these in an activity at the end 
of the reading. 


Translating 4A 


Read passage 4A (T&V, pp. 42—4) using the vocabulary and notes provided. As you 
read, keep an eye upon the various forms of the participle ‘being’. These are 


provided for you in the vocabulary at the end of the passage under the letters 
omicron and omega. 


Reading notes for 4A 


1 7AnQoc — the noun is neuter (type 3c), and can therefore be taken 
with doov. 


2  gatvetat— ‘seems’; another linking verb capable of joining a subject 
to a subject complement (like eit and ytyvouat). Make sure you 
understand why it is singular rather than plural (G&E, p. 26). 


TX TEtXN — The ‘Long Walls’ (ta Lakead tTetxn, Mentioned in lines 
23-4) joined Athens with the Peiraieus (see the map in T&V, p. 38). 
They housed refugees from the countryside during the 
Peloponnesian War. tetxoc is type 3c, like 7ANO0c. 


3. TUEaS — from 1) TtUE& (1b), ‘funeral pyre’. Not to be confused with 
TX TUG (2b), the ‘fire signal’ from previous readings. Both words 
are related to the Greek for ‘fire’, TO TtUQ (7tUQ-, 3b). 


6 KaKodaiuwv — ‘unlucky’, a compound of Kakdc (‘bad’) and daitwv 
(‘spirit’, the source of the English ‘demon’, although in Greek a 
datuv is not necessarily malevolent). 


10-11 vavtns wv - ‘being a sailor’. wv is the present participle of the 
verb eiut. It is masculine, nominative, singular, agreeing with 
éketvoc. ‘Being a sailor’ is a literal translation, but ‘because/as he is a 
sailor’ brings out the meaning better here. G&E, pp. 77-8 lists 
suggestions for representing participles in English. 


11 yeweyocs wv — like vautns wv in lines 10-11. 


12 IlegucAéa aitiov voutCw — ‘consider Pericles responsible’, with 
aitiov as an object complement after vouiCw. For the same 
construction, compare line 21 of reading 2A. 
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13. Katadeimete — observe the range of compound verbs in this 
passage: kaTaA€iTw, clokoUiCouaL Sate uTIOUaL, 
éTuy tyvouat. (Compound verbs will acquire renewed importance 
when you meet the aorist in Section 5.) 


20 dtamteumOUEOa — ‘send across’; an appropriate choice of compound 
verb to indicate the sending of sheep from Attica across the narrow 
straits to the island of Euboia. 


24 1 vogoc — ‘disease’, here referring to the plague described by the 
Athenian historian Thucydides (c.455—400 Bce), who caught it and 
survived. Much of the background detail in this passage can be found 
in the second book of Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian War. 


28 TOV €UOV VIOV, OVKET’ OvTa — literally, ‘my son, no longer being 
[alive]’. The verb eiut (‘1 am’) can also mean ‘exist’, ‘be alive’. 


Grammar review 


Exercise 18 


The following extracts from reading 4A contain forms of the Greek 
participle ‘being’ (underlined). Insert each participle into an empty slot in 
the grid on the next page, one word per slot. As you may not recognise 
the endings of the participle at this stage, use the nouns with which they 
agree to determine the gender, number and case. 


17-18 Oo IlegQucAne, ontwe wv mLOAavdc 
Pericles, being a persuasive orator 


21 THEIL, TOAAO! GvTES 
we, being many 


22-3 tac OlKT|OEILC, OAtyac OVOAG 
the dwellings, being few 


24-5 1) vogoc, detvt] ovoa 
the disease, being terrible 


28 TOV EMOV VLOV, OUKET’ OVTA 
my son, no longer being [alive] 


28-9 TV ENV Yuvaika, ovKeT’ OVOaY 
my wife, no longer being [alive] 


31 TOUS O’EV TH TLOAEL KAKOOAILOVAS OVTAG 
those in the city, being unlucky 
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masc. fem. neut. 
nom. sing. Ov 
acc. sing. Ov 
nom. pl. ovoat OVTA 
acc. pl. OVTX 


Now check your answer against the complete table of endings in G&E, 
p. 77. 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 70-3: type 3b, 3c, 3e and 3f nouns; type 3 adjectives. (Note that 
EVPEWV follows the same basic pattern of type 3a and 3b nouns.) 


Exercises 


G&E, p. 72, 4A-B: 2. 


Vocabulary 


Look at the vocabulary listed under ‘Vocabulary check’ on p. 70 of G&E. Make 
sure you know the meaning of these words. 


Look, too, at the ‘Vocabulary needed for exercises’ in the same box on p. 70. 
These words will soon appear as ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’, so take some time to 
familiarise yourself with them now. 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on p. 44 of T&V. 


Tackling type 3 nouns 


Since much of your work in Section 4 concerns type 3 nouns (and adjectives) here 
are some thoughts on how to approach what may seem like the daunting task of 
learning the declensions of these new nouns. 


There is a general principle here that applies across your learning. A seemingly 
large task must be broken into smaller ones, and the smaller tasks need to be 
prioritised and tackled in order of usefulness. There is little point in learning how 
to address an eyebrow (w O@eu, type 3h), if you are still struggling to recognise 
the endings of a relatively common noun like 76Atc (‘city’, type 3e)! 


Where to begin? 


Start with learning the forms of types 3a and 3b. They occur frequently, and their 
endings provide a basis for learning other type 3 nouns. 
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What next? 


* Look at type 3c (to 77ANO0c) and 3e (especially 70Atc ‘city’). Pay 
particular attention to the accusative singular of type 3e nouns 
(shared by type 3h), which ends in -v (700A tv) instead of -a (Atuéeva, 
3a). 


* The 3g noun Baouevc (‘king’) is relatively important (it was used 
without a definite article to refer to the King of Persia), although you 
can wait until it is introduced in Sections 4C—D. Baotevc is the only 
3g noun met in Reading Greek Sections 1-9. 


¢ — You should also learn to recognise the endings of 3d nouns because 
they include some personal names — e.g. UwKeatngs, HeeucAnc, 
‘HeakAne. You will meet these in Section 5. 


Of the remaining types, in Reading Greek Sections 1-9 you will meet only a single 
example of type 3e nouns ending in -uc (7eé0Buc), 3f (AoTU), and 3h (OPEUG). 
By all means learn their forms, but be aware that these are relatively uncommon: 
your first aim should be to recognise them when they appear. 


STUDY TIP — Dealing with type 3 nouns 


The important thing is to master type 3a and 3b nouns first. Once you are 
confident with these, recognising the endings of other noun types will be that 
much easier. 


Finally, remember the irregular noun 0 Zevc, which is nothing more than a type 
3a noun with an unusual stem (AL-). There is also 1) varuc (‘ship’), which is highly 
irregular but common. 


Noun stems 


Whenever you add a type 3a or 3b noun to your vocabulary, you will also need to 
learn its stem, which is hard to predict from the nominative case. The stem will 
always be provided for you in G&E. 


The stems of nouns 3c-h do not need to be learnt separately (and are therefore 
not provided in G&E). If you know that a noun is, for example, of type 3c, you also 


know that it will follow the pattern of 7tAnQoc, and so on. 


Endings (3c—h) 


The endings of types 3c—3h nouns are tantalisingly similar to those of 3a and 3b. 
You may find it helpful to know that the differences arise because the stem ends 
in a vowel which has combined with the ending. Take as an example the form 
TOA Ets (nom. pl.): it might be helpful to think of this as a regular type 3 ending - 
ec which has combined with an ¢ at the end of the stem (7toAe-) to produce -étc. 
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Gender 


You have seen that noun types 1a—c are feminine; 1d are masculine; 2a are 
masculine (with a few exceptions); and 2d are neuter. There are, unfortunately, 
few rules for determining the gender of a type 3 noun (although 3b, 3c and 3f are 
all neuter, and type 3e nouns ending in -tc are feminine). 


You will therefore also need to learn the gender when you meet a new type 3 
noun. One way to learn genders is to learn the noun with its definite article — 


thus, 1] vvé (‘night’); to 77ANVoc (‘crowd’). 


> Key point: The accusative endings of neuter nouns of all types (2b, 3b 
and 3c) are identical to the nominative endings — in both the singular 


and plural. Thus, to 7ANG0c (nom. and acc. sing.) and ta TANON 
(nom. and acc. pl.). 


Ambiguities 

Type 3 nouns throw up some new ambiguities which you should be alert to: 
°  toAa (‘daring’, 1c) and Teayua (‘thing’, ‘matter’, 3b) 
*  avOewrtog (‘man’, 2a) and 7ANGo¢ (‘crowd’, 3c) 
*  vautiy¢ (‘sailor’, 2d) and toujene (‘trireme’, 3d) 


In the context of a reading passage, there will usually be extra clues to help you 
distinguish the different forms, such as the definite article. 


And finally ... 


Use the reading passages to help you prioritise the study of forms. If a form 
causes you to stumble when reading, note it down and make sure you can 
account for it before leaving the passage. This is particularly important if the word 
is part of the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’, because you are likely to meet it again. 
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Section 4B 


Translating participles 


If Greek uses participles more frequently than English, what does English use 
instead? The main alternatives are dependent clauses introduced by a 
subordinating conjunction such as ‘because’ or ‘while’: 


tov Aia poBovuat Bvntoc Wv. 


| fear Zeus, because | am mortal (lit. ‘... being mortal’) 


or a relative clause, introduced by a relative pronoun like ‘who’ or ‘which’: 


tov Aia poBovpat Ovntoc wy. 


|, who am mortal, fear Zeus (lit. ‘... being mortal’). 


You will need to use the context to help you decide which of these is the most 
appropriate. G&E, pp. 77-8, provides a helpful set of options for turning 
participles into English. You should check this now and keep it in mind as you work 
through the next reading. As G&E suggests, a sensible approach is to translate 
literally at first, using an English participle (-ing), and then refine as necessary. The 
notes to the readings will also offer some suggestions. 


Translating 4B 


Read passage 4B (T&V, p.45—7) using the vocabulary and notes provided. 


Reading notes for 4B 


2 Paguc — ‘heavy’ (a barometer measures atmospheric pressure). The 
masculine forms of Baguc are like those of a type 3e noun. 


3 Bagvv d’ Ovta — accusative singular masculine. Literally ‘being 
heavy’, but because there is a causal link between the weight of the 
body and the slowness of the slave’s movement, ‘as/because it is 
heavy’ would be a suitable English equivalent. 


Beadéwe dr) — the particle 1) places emphasis on the preceding 
word. 


9 maveoVe - middle voice, but which mood: indicative or imperative? 
One is more likely than the other in this context. 


11 @’vOewrTE = @ AVOQWTE. 


12 @ utage —a strong word indicative of religious pollution, literally 
meaning ‘stained’. 
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14 


TUMTELS ENE TOALTHV OvTaA — ‘even though/although | am a citizen’. 
This choice of translation brings out the contrast between how the 
speaker is being treated and how he thinks he should be treated. 


Ww UBeQews — the first of a series of a genitives of exclamation, ‘O the 
aggression!’. UBatc is a (generally) violent act that insults and 
dishonours the victim and was subject to legislation in Athens. 


OUTOG, Ti TMOLEtc; — the demonstrative pronoun ovtoc can refer to 
someone in the second person (‘you there’) as well as the third (‘this 
man’ or just ‘he’). 


14-5 tumtetc TOAttHV — beating a citizen was unlawful. 


16 


21 


27 


28 


@ TNS AcEBEtac — There are a cluster of terms in this passage based 
on the root oeP- ‘respect’: acéBeta, TEBOUAL EVOEBOUVTEC, 
evoePelc, AcEPeEtc. 


dQ’ ov oéBr TOU Beouc; — for leading questions introduced by cQ’ 
ov, see the notes to line 6 of reading 1B. 


ov PEOVTICOLVOLV NUMV — PEeovtiCw takes a genitive case (‘worry 
about something’). 


TOUS TE EVOEPEIS AUA Kat TOUS ACEPEtc — use the definite article 
to determine the endings of these adjectives. 


33-5 An adaptation of lines written by the poet Pindar (c.518—438? BCE) 


37 


39 


44 


on the fleeting nature of human life. 


Creatures of a day (€@rjegot). What is a person? What is he 
not? 
Man is the dream of a shadow (oktac OvaQ AVOEWTOS). 


The literal meaning of éprjiegoc is ‘living for a day’ (yUéQa). The 
English word ‘ephemeral’ denotes anything whose usefulness is 
short-lived. 


ATILACELS YAQ TOUS DEOUC, BvNtos wy — the young man is not 
behaving in an appropriate way for a mortal (OvntOc wv). Which of 


the possible English equivalents of participles in G&E, p. 78 would 
express this most clearly? 


1) Oedc — Greek uses 1] Oedc as well as 1) Oc for ‘goddess’. 


dTNMOV TIOOW — the verb 7700W implies a desire for something once 
owned but now lost. 
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Grammar 


G&E, pp. 73-8. The most important point to master here is participles (on which 
you have already undertaken a fair amount of work), but look, too, at Tic and 
ovodéeic. 

Exercises 


G&E, p. 78, 4A—B: 5 and 6 (two important exercises on participles). 


Vocabulary 
Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on p. 47 of T&V. 


All the vocabulary you are asked to learn in Sections 4A~—B is collected together in 
the ‘Summary Learning Vocabulary for Section 4A—B’ on p. 79 of G&E. 
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Section 4C 


This section introduces you to present active participles of other verbs besides 
elu. 


Present active participles 

These should look familiar, because they consist of the stem of the verb plus the 
WV, OVA, Ov endings of citi (e.g. TAV-WV, TAV-OVOA, TLAV-OV, etc.). 
Present active participles: contracted verbs 


The participles of contracted verbs contract according to the usual rules (G&EF, 
pp. 83-4): 


TOLE-WV, -OVOM, -OV > nTowv, Tolwovoa, ToLObV 
TLULA-WV, -OVOA, -OV >  TWevy, TIU@OA, TIL@V 


SOVAG-WV, -OVOA, -OV > dsovdAev, dovAovda, dovAOvvV 


You will also encounter four important verbs — AavOavw, TUYXaVW, PatvoUat 
@O8avw — which are regularly found in the company of a participle. English has no 
direct equivalents to these verbs, so you should observe them carefully as you 
read. (You might like to have G&E open at the list on p. 86 as you read.) 


Translating 4C 


Read passage 4C (T&V, pp. 48-9) using the vocabulary and reading notes 
provided. 


Reading notes for 4C 


6 AavOavetoe 6 AVIQ dEvEO TEEXWV; — literally, ‘Does the man 
escape your notice running here?’, i.e. ‘Are you unaware that the 
man is running here?’ (G&E, p. 86). 


9 aANOPEvVYWV TLYXAVEL— TUYXAVW + participle is ‘happen to be 
doing something’. 


10 ddo0LTIOQOC SE WV Patvetat — OdotTOQO< is a ‘traveller’. Compare 
0d6¢ (‘road’) and 7ogevopat (‘travel’). patvouat + participle tends 
to mean ‘I seem to be doing x (and really am doing it)’, rather than ‘I 
seem to be doing x (but in fact am not doing it at all)’. 


15 eq’ icketetav — ‘supplication’ is the act of seeking divine protection 
(e.g. by touching an altar). Violence against a suppliant counted as a 
violation of the protecting deity. 
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18 ot €vdeKa Kat OL UTINEETAL — ‘The Eleven’ were responsible for 
prisons and executions at Athens. They were attended by slaves 
provided at public expense (oi U7NeéTaL). 


23 0 pevywv — ‘the fleeing man’, i.e. ‘the fugitive’. The article converts 
the participle into a noun. Compare KaAdéc (‘beautiful’) and 6 KaAGdc 
(the beautiful man). 


28-9  Kaimeg Aakedattoviov Ovta — ‘even though he is a Spartan’. 
KaimteQ + a participle has a ‘concessive’ force (‘although’, ‘even 
though’). 


29-30 pOdveEt LUA Elc LEQOV TEEXWV — POAVY,, like AaVOava, 
takes a direct object and a participle, and is equally difficult to turn 
into English. It means to anticipate someone in doing something, i.e. 
to do it before they do, or before they can stop you. 


31-2 The rhapsode resorts to Homer again (Book 6 of the Odyssey, 
207-8). The original quotation includes beggars as well as foreigners. 


35 dvotuxns — ‘unfortunate’. The duo- prefix, which indicates 
difficulty, can also be observed in English (dysfunctional, dyslexia). 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 82-6: more present participles. 


Exercises 


G&E, p. 85: 4C—-D: 1 and 3; p. 86: 4C-D: 5. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on p. 49 of T&V and the 
meaning of the words listed under ‘Vocabulary Check’ on p. 82 of G&E. 
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Section 4D 


Middle participles 


Reading 4D contains a number of present middle participles. They are easy to spot 
from the addition of -ouev- to the verb stem, followed by the -oc, -n, -ov ending 
of a type 1 adjective (like kaAdc, KaAN, KaAdv). 


EQX-OMEV-OC, EQX-OMEV-N, EQX-OUEV-OV — ‘going’ (from EoXo"AL) 
Contract middle participles follow the usual rules (G&E, pp. 84-5). 
poBe-Ouevoc >  oRobuevoc 


Oea-duevog D>  Oe@pevoc 
dovA0-GUEVOSG > dovdAov LeEVOSG 


Participles with the article 


G&E, p. 85, introduces participles with the definite article: 
O TQEXWV — the one running, the running man 
Ol TQEEXOVTES — the running men 


Some of the examples in 4D include words and phrases inserted between the 
article and participle. 


0 gic TOV IletQaia teéXwv — the man running to the Peiraieus 
0 tToUc DEovs PoBovLEVOS — the one who fears the gods 


There is nothing fundamentally new to learn here. The shape of these examples is 
reminiscent of the sandwich construction (e.g. Ta TEQL LAAAULVA TOEAYUATA, 
‘the events around Salamis’, G&E, p. 49), where a word or phrase is inserted 
between the article and its noun. The only difference is that, with a participle, the 
words in the sandwich can play a wider variety of roles. Thus in the second 
example, toUc Oeouc is the direct object of the participle poBovULEvoc. 


When reading Greek, the important point is to recognise the ‘sandwich’ as a single 
unit. Look, for instance, at the potentially confusing series of accusatives in the 
following example: 


@Uq@ tov TOUS DEovs PoBOULEVOV. 
| love the one who fears the gods. 


There should be no confusion if you take the words tov tovc BEeovc 
poBovpevov together as the direct object of the verb ~iAw (hence the 
accusative case Tov ... poBoUpevov). The main clause can be broken down as 
follows: 
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subject (eva) 
verb pura 
direct object TOV TOUS DEoUS PoBOULEVOV 


The accusative toUc Oeouc is also a direct object, but within the sandwich and 
therefore dependent on ~oBovpevov not Pw. 


The sandwich construction is very common in Greek: look out for examples in the 
passage 4D. 


Translating 4D 


Read passage 4D (T&V, pp. 50-1) using the vocabulary and notes provided. 


Reading notes for 4D 


4 AauPdavetat dé tov Bwpov — ‘grasps the altar’. AauBavouat 
(‘grasp’, ‘take hold of’) and a few other verbs are used with the 
genitive case where the accusative might be expected. 


13. wvdeec = W AVdQEEC, an example of crasis (G&E, p. 88). 


14-15 ov TavETAL EMLKAAOUHEVOS — TAVOLAL + participle is ‘to stop 
doing something’. é7tucaAoUEvos is a contract middle participle 
(é7tuKaA€-OUEVOG). 


18 un Ttotet UNdEv — when the negative un) is required (e.g. with a 
command), compound negatives like ovdeic also switch to the un- 
form (undeic). 


19 Tov TA EYXELOIOLA ExOVTAC — ‘the ones who have the daggers’ (a 
sandwich construction). The participle €yovtac has its own direct 
object, Ta éyxXeELgidia. 


21-2 tovc Ttegi Ata ikéotov kat Eéviov doeBovvtac — ‘those who 
disrespect Zeus, god of suppliants and guests’ (another sandwich 
construction). Greek gods had a variety of roles and could be 
appealed to under different titles according to the nature of the 
request. 


aceBovvtac is a contracted participle (aceBé-ovtac). 


29 vaitw ow — ‘by the two gods’, a reference to Castor and Pollux, 
who had a major cult centre at Sparta. o1dc represents the Spartan 


pronunciation of 0¢0c, ‘god’. The ending -w is a rare example of the 
‘dual’ used to indicate two of something. It is not covered in the early 
sections of Reading Greek. 
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32 moeoBeuvtijc — throughout Greece ambassadors were supposed to 
be inviolable. 


35-6 medc Bact\éa TOV Héyav — ‘to the Great King’, i.e. the King of 
Persia (usually referred to simply as Bact evc without an article). 
Both Athens and Sparta appealed for Persian help during the 
Peloponnesian War, and it was Persia who financed the fleet which 
gave Sparta ultimate victory. 


49-50 The rhapsode quotes the sixth-century Athenian lawgiver and 
poet, Solon. Note the contrasting terms used to characterise good 
and bad government evvouta/dvovouta/avouta (‘good 
government’/‘bad government’/‘no government’, i.e. ‘lawlessness’) 
and evrtogia/aTtogta (‘plenty’/‘want’). The capitalisation of 
Avovouia and Evvopia suggests that Solon is addressing abstract 
nouns as if they were deities. 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 87-8: Greek idioms; 3g noun (Bac vc); elision and crasis. 


Exercises 


G&E, p. 88: 4C—D: 6 and 7. 


Vocabulary 
Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on p. 52 of T&V. 


All the vocabulary you are asked to learn in Sections 4C—D is collected together in 
the summary learning vocabulary on p. 89 of G&E. 


Now may also be a good time to make sure that any vocabulary lists you keep are 
up to date. 
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Sections 4A—D: summary 


Checklist 


* more type 3 nouns: Teayua (3b), TANVO¢ (3c), TALC (3e), 
TIREO BUG (3e), AOTU (3f), BaTU EUG (3g) 


¢ present participles: 
active — TAVWV, TAVOVOA, TAVOV 
middle — TAVOMEVOG, TAVOLEVN, TAVOMEVOV 
contracted forms 

* adjectives: type 3, eUpEewv 

* adjectives/pronouns: ttc, Tic, OVdEIC 

* expressions using participles (G&E, p. 86) 


° — elision (e.g. dee’ EAVE) and crasis (e.g. WVvdeEC). 
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Section 5 
Reading Greek 5A-D: Socrates corrupts the 
young 


Introduction 


Section 5 grammar: a look ahead 
The major points covered in Section 5 are: 
e the imperfect tense 
¢ the future tense 
¢ — the middle voice (continued from Section 2). 


A full list of learning points is provided at the end of the section. 
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Section 5A 


Tenses 


Up to this point, the verbs in the reading passages have been in the present tense. 
In Section 5 you will learn how Greek describes events in the past and the future, 
using the imperfect tense and the future tense respectively. You will start with the 
imperfect tense. 


The imperfect tense 


Greek uses the imperfect tense to describe a continuous or repeated action in the 
past. This is usually best expressed in English by: 


he was stopping 

he used to stop 

he continued to stop 
or often simply: 

he stopped. 


You will revisit this idea of continuous/repeated action when you meet an 
alternative way of expressing actions in the past in Greek in Section 6. At first, you 
should concentrate on recognising the imperfect and observing how it is used. 
There is a reading exercise in this section to help you, and further activities in G&E 
to which you will be directed after you have read passage 5A. 


Forming the imperfect: ending and augment 


Consider the following verb forms: 


TIAVEL he/she/it stops 

ETIAVE(V) he/she/it was stopping 
TIAVETAL he/she/it stops (middle) 
ETLAVETO he/she/it was stopping (middle) 


The imperfect tense has its own set of endings, which are laid out on p. 92 of G&E. 
In addition, it has a special prefix called an augment (meaning an ‘increase’). All 
past tenses of the indicative take an augment, which you can think of as a mark of 
‘pastness’. Learning to recognise and form the augment is a central part of 
familiarising yourself with past tenses in Greek. You will look more closely at the 
augment and the imperfect endings after you have read passage 5A. 
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Translating 5A 


Read the introduction to Sections 5 and 6 (T&V, p. 53) and then passage 5A (T&V, 
p. 54) using the vocabulary and notes provided. Pay close attention to any 


imperfect forms, which are provided for you in the vocabulary at the end of the 


passage. 


Reading notes for 5A 


2 


13 


14 


16 


17 


18 


23 


24 


immtouavis — ‘horse-mad’, from imt7toc (horse) and pavia 
(madness). 


vttvoc — ‘sleep’ (as in ‘hypnotism’). 


TO XONMA TWV VUKTMV, OOOV EOI — literally, ‘The thing of the 
nights, how big it is!’ An idiomatic way of saying, ‘How long the nights 
are!’, taken from the opening of Aristophanes’ Clouds. 


TOUTOVL = TOUTOV (just as OUTOOL = OUTOG in line 21). The iota 
intensifies the demonstrative force of the pronoun (‘this here’). 


diknv AauBavovotv — ‘to exact a penalty/one’s due’. As well as 
meaning a ‘penalty’, dtr is also Greek for ‘justice’. 


1) — ‘I was’, 1st person singular imperfect of eit. Try not to confuse 
this little word with the definite article 1 or with 1) meaning ‘or’! The 
imperfect of eipt is irregular, as in English (‘was’ ‘were’) (G&E, p. 98). 


OAnv Tv vUKTa — ‘for the whole night’. The accusative without a 
preposition can indicate duration of time. You will meet time phrases 
later (G&E, p. 181). 


OALyov YaQ Ttva XQOvoVv — another accusative of time. 


éexaBevdov éyw — the first of a string of imperfect tenses. Verbs 
starting with a consonant are prefixed with the augment €- in the 
imperfect tense. 


€diWKOV LE OL XENOTAL— The -ov ending of an imperfect active 
verb can be 3rd person plural as well as 1st person singular. 


wvelgorTtoA et — 3rd person singular imperfect of OveigoTtoAéw ‘to 
dream’. The augment of a verb beginning with a vowel is not -e but a 
lengthened vowel. For good measure this verb is also contracted, 
which explains the -et ending (wvetgom0A ce contracts to 
WVELQOTLOAEL). 


dteAéveto —a middle imperfect. Note that the augment of a 
compound stands between the preposition (dta-, the last vowel of 
which is elided) and the verb stem (-Acy-). Reading Greek inserts a 
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hyphen to make this form easier for you to recognise (dt-eAéyeto): 


in real texts, however, hyphens like this are not used, and dteAéyeto 
is the form you would normally see. On augments of compound 


verbs, see G&E, p. 95. 


31-3 6 cyeoukoc Bloc — In Greek (and Roman) literature the frugality 
of country life is often contrasted with the extravagance of the city- 


dweller. 


Reading exercise 


Exercise 19 


The imperfect verbs below are taken from the reading. Write each one 
alongside its present equivalent in the table below. If there are any forms 
you are unsure of, circle them, and review them after studying G&E. 


dteAéyeto 
EdIWKOV 
ELOEPEQE 
éAdUBave 
eudavOave 
ETLAVO LE OX 


Present Imperfect 


EOWCE 
EPEVYOV 
TV 
THKOVE 


WVELQOTLOAEL 


QKOVEL 


dtarEyeTtar 


OLWIKOVOL 


ELOPEQEL 


eott 


AauBavet 


UAVOaVEL 


OVELQOTIMAEL 


TLAVOUMEDA 


OWCEL 


PEevyw 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 92-8: the imperfect tense and the imperfect of contract verbs. As usual, 


start with the basic forms (E7tavov, ETAVOUNV) before progressing to the 
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variations, such as contract forms and eipt. Pay particular attention to the 
augment. 


Exercises 


G&E, p. 93, SA-B: 1; p. 94, SA-B: 2; and p. 95, 5A-B: 3. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the meaning of the words listed under ‘Vocabulary check’ 
(p. 92 of G&E) and ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ (p. 55 of T&V). 
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Section 5B 


Translating 5B 


Read passage 5B (T&V, p. 56) using the vocabulary and notes provided. 


Reading notes for 5B 


4  &Aatov - olive oil was basic to the Greek way of life, not just for 
cooking but also as a source of light (in lamps) and for anointing the 


body. 


5 «Aate — ‘weep’, but in the sense of ‘prepare to weep’ (i.e. be 


punished). 


7 tov YAQ OikéTAC — Strepsiades complains that the war has led to a 
change in patterns of behaviour. A large number of slaves in Attica 
evidently took advantage of the war to run away: slave owners are 
therefore afraid to treat their slaves too harshly in case they, too, 


decide to flee. 
8 c&oyouc — alpha privative + Zoyov = ‘not working’, ‘lazy’. 


11 tovc deoTOTAS KAKA ETOLOUV — ‘do their masters harm’. 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 99-100: ‘predicative’ adjectives. 


Exercises 


G&E, pp. 98-9, 5A-B: 4, 6 and 7. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on p. 56 of T&V. 


All the vocabulary you are asked to learn in Sections 5A-—B is collected together in 


the ‘Summary learning vocabulary for Section 5A-B’ on p. 100 of G&E. 
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Section 5C 


The future tense 


By this point in your studies, you can handle events in the present, and you have 
met one tense for describing events in the past. What about future events? In 
English, the future tense is indicated by ‘shall’ or ‘will’: 


| shall stop. 
He will stop. 


In Greek, the future is formed by inserting a sigma between the stem and the 
ending. The endings are identical to those of the present tense and will therefore 
already be familiar to you. 


TLAU-O-EL 
He will stop (active). 


TUXU-O-ETAL 
He will stop (middle). 


The principle of euphony leads to a few spelling changes if the sigma follows a 
consonant — but these are generally straightforward. For example, 7téu7tw, ‘| 
send’, becomes Téa, ‘I will send’ in the future. You will cover this point and 
others in more detail soon. For the moment, concentrate on the examples of the 
future in the next reading passage. The future tense of contracted verbs, you will 
be pleased to know, is considerably more straightforward than the present and 
imperfect. 


The future of eipt (‘lam’) is irregular, as you might expect, although it is simpler 
than the present and imperfect. You will also meet a similar looking verb eiut ‘I 
will go’, which acts as a future for €9xouat (‘I go’) and is also irregular. 


Translating 5C 


Read passage 5C (T&V, p. 58) using the notes and vocabulary provided. Be alert 


for all three tenses encountered so far. 


Reading notes for 5C 


1 Medimmidtov — a diminutive form, ‘Little Pheidippides’. Diminutives 
may express affection or contempt. 


4 éywye-—‘Yes, | do’. The word ye may be used to signal agreement. 


5 @troetc —a future tense, as indicated by the sigma + present 
ending, pir-o-étc. Contracted verbs do not contract in the future 
tense. Instead the vowel lengthens before the sigma. 
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puré-w > gurjow 
TULA-) > tow 
dNAd-w > dnraow 
6 v1) tov Ilogetd@ tovtovi tov im7tov — ‘by Poseidon here, god of 
Horses’, an appropriate choice of oath for the horse-mad 
Pheidippides. Horses were one of Poseidon’s three spheres of 
influence, the others being the sea and earthquakes. 


9 GAN dove Kai TElOov — two imperatives: one active; one middle. 


12-3 meton/ teioouat-— the future of Tei(AopaL. Stems ending -3, -C, 
-9, and -t (letters pronounced using the teeth) drop the final 
consonant before the sigma. 


17 akovoouat— the future of akovW. A few verbs switch to a middle 
form in the future (G&E, p.105). 


20 AéEw — future of Aéyw (Aey-o-w has become AéEw). Stems ending 
in -y, -k, and -x (letters pronounced towards the back of the throat) 
and usually -tt combine with sigma to produce -é. 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 102-6: the future tense. 


Exercises 


G&E, pp. 103-4, 5C—D: 1, 2 and 3. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the meaning of the words listed under ‘Vocabulary check’ 
(G&E, p. 102) and ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ (T&V, p. 59). 
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Section 5D 


Translating 5D 


Read passage 5D (T&V, pp. 60-2) using the notes and vocabulary provided. Be 


alert for all three tenses encountered so far. 


10 


11 


16 


18 


19 


23 


TO OKidLov — ‘the little house’, a diminutive form (like 
Me di7t7idtov in reading 5C). 


Peovttiotne.ov — ‘thinkery’, ‘thinking-shop’, a word apparently 
coined by Aristophanes. pQovtiCw means ‘think’ or ‘worry’, 
although the philosophical thinking parodied by Aristophanes 
perhaps contains a little of both meanings. The ending -nQLov 
indicates a place where something is done, as in E€QyAOTI}QLOV 
(‘workshop’). 


Xor}UaTaA — receiving a fee for teaching was controversial, at least in 
the eyes of critics such as Plato (and probably the real-life Socrates, 
too!). 


uUaOnoovtat— an irregular future of UavOava. Note the switch 
from active to middle and the change of stem. G&E, p. 105, lists 
similar verbs. 


Adyous — not ‘words’ but ‘arguments’. Strepsiades intends to clear 
his debts through superior debating skills in a court of law. For the 
various meanings of this wide-ranging word, check the total 
vocabulary at the back of G&E. 


oototat — ‘sophists’, travelling teachers who taught specialised 
subjects like philosophy or mathematics for a fee. They provided the 
fifth century BCE equivalent of a higher education. 


In his various writings Plato drew a sharp distinction between 
Socrates and the sophists, whom he regarded as charlatans. In 
Aristophanes, no such distinction is made. 


TOUS TE WXQOUS KAL AVUTLOOT|TOUG — ‘pale and without sandals’, 
i.e. pale from spending too much time indoors and too poor to afford 
shoes. Socrates was well-known for going about AvUTOONTOG. 


LOKEATY KAL XatWEPwvta — Chaerephon was an admirer of 
Socrates. 


ol évdov — ‘those inside’. 
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23-4 tovc Adyous ... TOV SiKALOV KAL TOV AdLKOV — Strepsiades 
hopes that the unjust argument will help him win in spite of an 
inferior case. 


27 diapOeQet— not dia~POVeiver. In the future tense of verbs ending 
with A, u, v, and Q, the stem changes and the ending contracts with - 
€ (G&E, p. 104). 


28 ArWovtat— from AauBave, another future formed by changing 
the stem and switching to the middle, like uaOroouat above (G&E, 
p. 105). 


31 éyw Eic TO PEOVTLOTTQLOV — supply a verb of motion. 
35. yevroouat-— the future of yiyvouat. 


36 eloet... EioetoL— Compounds of the irregular verb eit, ‘I will go’. 
Check these forms carefully in the vocabulary. 


41 éxBadw -— future of €kBa&AAw, which contracts in the future like 
dta~pVeoa in line 27. 


50 yvwoouat— future of yryvwoKkw. 


57 KOw = KOTtT-0-~w, future of KOTTW. 


More on the middle voice 


G&E, pp. 107-8 provides more details on the middle voice. Until now you have 
concentrated on verbs which have no active forms and appear only in the middle 
(e.g. EoxoUAL ytyvouat) without any obvious middle sense. G&E now 
introduces verbs which may be used in both the active or middle voice (e.g. 
TLAVW, TLAVOMAL), and where the change of voice does affect the meaning. 


It is not easy to give a single definition of the effect of the middle in these cases, 
but one difference is usually evident. When the verb takes an active form, the 
subject is the agent, i.e. the doer of the action. 


TLAUG) TOV AVOEA TEEXOVTA 
| stop the man running 


When the verb is middle, the subject is still the agent, but in addition usually plays 
a second role as well, such as the recipient or beneficiary of the action. To put it 
another way, the action originates with the subject, but also rebounds back upon 
it in some way. 


TLAVOUAL TEEXWV 
| stop running (which is similar in meaning to 
| stop myself running) 


How this plays out in English will vary depending on the verb. G&E, pp. 107-8, 
contains some useful examples to get you started, but the middle is best learned 
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through observation of examples in the reading passages. The reading notes will 
point out some instructive cases, but don’t worry too much about middles: as long 
as you can recognise the endings and know the basic meaning of the verb, 
translating them when they crop up in reading passages shouldn’t cause you too 
many difficulties. 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 107-11: middles, meaning and use; indefinite/interrogatives; Greek 
idioms; type 3d nouns; father, mother, daughter. 


Exercises 


G&E, p. 107, 5C-D: 6. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on p. 62 of T&V. 


Now may also be a good time to make sure that any vocabulary lists you keep are 
up to date. 
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Sections 5A—D: summary 


Checklist 


e¢ the imperfect tense: 
e active and middle: émavov, emavounv 
¢ contract verbs 
¢ augments 
© ciui (WAY) 
¢ — the future tense: 
¢ active and middle: mavow, Tavooptat 
e contract verbs 
e  etut (Eoouat) and eipt 
* type 3d nouns: teijens, LwKeatne, IlegucAns 
e the middle: meaning and use 
¢ — indefinites and interrogatives 
¢ — the adjective in ‘predicative’ position 


* more Greek idioms (G&E, pp. 109-110). 
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Section 6 
Reading Greek 6A-D: Socrates corrupts the 
young 


Introduction 


Section 6 grammar: a look ahead 
The major points covered in Section 6 are: 
¢ — the first aorist 


¢ — the second aorist. 


A full list of learning points is provided at the end of the section. 
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Section 6A 


Tenses 


In Section 6, you will meet the aorist (pronounced ‘air-ist’) which is commonly 
used for expressing actions in the past (but in a different way from the imperfect, 
as we Shall see). Before looking at the aorist, however, let’s review the three 
tenses you have met so far. 


Exercise 20 


Indicate the tense of each verb (present, future or imperfect) by ticking 
the appropriate box. For each verb, ask yourself which feature(s) of the 
verb contributed to your decision. 


present future imperfect 


ETLAVOV 


TAVOEL 


UaOnoovtat 


ELOPEQEL 


ETLAVOUEDA 


SLAPVEVEL 


T}KOVOV 


ATLEXWQEOVV 


TAVOVTA L 


AnWeTtar 


ETLAVOVTO 


puUnoet 


The aorist 


Meaning 


The aorist, like the imperfect, is used to describe events in the past. But whereas 
the imperfect is used to describe a process of continuous or repeated action, the 
aorist describes a simple occurrence. It is usually best expressed in English by the 
simple form of the past tense: 


| walked. 
| stopped. 
| ran. 


This distinction between a process and an event (known as ‘aspect’) can take a 
while to grasp. In practice, you won’t go far wrong if your first impulse is to think 
of the imperfect as ‘I was doing x’ and the aorist as ‘I did x’. There will, however, 
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be occasions when these translations sound forced and unnatural. In that case, it 
is important to have some appreciation of aspect so that you can devise a better 
alternative. 


One point that can easily be overlooked is that aspect may be in the eye of the 
beholder. An author may choose to represent an action in one way or the other 
depending upon his aims: 


As | was running (imperfect) down the street, a police officer stopped 
(aorist) me. 


Here my running is a process (imperfect), during the course of which another 
event took place (aorist). Because the action in the imperfect tense has a 
duration, it provides a backdrop against which | can locate the specific event that | 
wish to focus upon. 


But if nothing interesting happened during my running, | might tell the story 
differently, using simple past tenses: 


| ran down the street and escaped. 


As with the middle voice, the best way to appreciate aspect is by observing 
examples as you read. The notes to the readings will highlight some helpful cases 
for you. 


Form 


There is one feature of the aorist which is unusual in comparison with the tenses 
introduced already: namely, that there are two different ways to form an aorist. 
This sounds complicated, but the situation in English is in fact similar. Some 
English verbs form a past tense by adding ‘ —ed’: 


jump > jumped 
walk > walked 


help > helped 
Others change their stem: 


run > ran 
stand > stood 
eat > ate 


English verbs in the first group form their past tense in accordance with a rule 
(add ‘—ed’). There is, however, no rule for the second category of verbs, the forms 
of which are unpredictable and must be learnt case by case. 


To begin with, you will concentrate on the category of verbs which have first 
aorists (also known as ‘weak’ aorists). These form the aorist tense by adding an 
augment (as routinely happens when Greek verbs are used to describe past 
actions), and by adding a sigma to the stem followed by the aorist endings. 


First aorist active: 


Ttavet (he stops) > émavoe (he stopped) 
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First aorist middle: 


TaveTtat (he stops) > énavoato (he stopped) 
The complete forms of the first aorist are laid out in G&E, p. 116, and you might 
find it helpful to take a look at these now. You will study them in more depth after 
the reading. 


Translating 6A 


Read passage 6A (T&V, pp. 63-5) using the notes and vocabulary provided. Pay 


particular attention to any aorist tenses. 


Reading notes for 6A 


3 éxope ... €BONCEV — two aorist tenses. Note the augment before the 
stem, the sigma after the stem, and the aorist endings. €xomt-oe has 
become éxowWe, a phenomenon you have seen before in the future 
(kOww). The contracted verb Bodw lengthens its vowel and 
becomes éBonoe, again like the future Borjow. 


4  éxowpa ... €Bdnoa — alpha features heavily in the endings of the first 
aorist. 


5 tig WV OV TOUTO ETtOINOAG; — a fine example of the flexibility of the 
Greek participle: ‘You did this being who?’. A loose translation would 
be ‘Who do you think you are to do this?’. 


6 Kucvvvodev — Kikynna is a deme, like Kydathenaion (reading 3D, 
line 31). 


11 émavoato — middle aorist. The choice of the middle indicates that 
that the action reflects back onto the subject, ‘He stopped doing x’. 
‘He stopped someone else doing something’ would require an active 
verb. 


15-16 améxowpac — note the position of the augment in a compound 
verb, between preposition and stem. 


19 GAN’ ov Véutc — ‘But it is not right/lawful’ (i.e. ‘It is not right to tell 
you’). The phrontisterion is portrayed as a cult or sect, open to 
initiates only. 


22 TV XALQEPWVTOS OPEVV — OPEUG is a type 3h noun, the only one 
met in the early sections of Reading Greek. 


25-6 Omdo0uUSC TOUS EauTHS TOdAC ETSTNJOAV TN WUAAG — ‘How 
many of its own feet the flea jumped’. The problem engaging 
Socrates and Chaerephon is to determine the size of a flea’s foot, i.e. 
to measure a microscopically small distance. 
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32 


35 


42 


45 


46 


ttOnut— ‘I place’. A small number of common verbs end in -ut rather 
than -w. These are not formally covered in the early sections of 
Reading Greek. 


éuBadac — ‘slippers’. EuUBac (€UBAS-) is literally something you 
walk upon (év + Baiva)). 


ws éAeyov — ‘As | was saying’. The ‘saying’ is envisaged as a process, 
hence the use of the imperfect tense. 


coool dT Patvovtat vtec — Remember that paivouat + 
participle is usually equivalent to ‘they are clearly ...’ rather than 
‘they appear to be...’. 


OaAnv — Thales (sixth century BCE) of Miletus is generally considered 
the first Greek philosopher and natural scientist. He taught that 
everything is ultimately derived from water, and is reported to have 
predicted a solar eclipse in 585 BCE. 


1) — ‘truly’, often used when swearing an oath. Try not to confuse 
with 1), ‘I was’ or 1, meaning ‘or’. 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 115-18: the aorist (subsections ‘First aorist’ and ‘Forming the first aorist 


stem’). 


Exercises 


G&E, pp. 116-7, 6A-B: 1 and 2. 


Optional: p. 117, 6A-B: 3. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the meaning of the words listed under ‘Vocabulary check’ 
(G&E, p. 115) and ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ (T&V, p. 65). 
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Section 6B 


Translating 6B 


Read passage 6B (T&V, pp. 66—7) using the notes and vocabulary provided. 


Reading notes for 6B 


2 


19 


éeNavuaoac — the zeta of PavuUdCw drops out before the sigma of 
the aorist, as also in the future Oavudoopat (G&E, p. 117). 


TA KATA YC — ‘the things under the earth’, the article + preposition 
construction (G&EF, p. 49). 


&Qa — not the question word aga, but used to make an inference: ‘in 
that case’, ‘then’. Although here, Strepsiades has drawn the wrong 
conclusion. 


TLOWKTOS — not ‘rump’ (T&V, p. 67), but ‘anus’, as any proctologist 
will tell you. 


GOTEOVOULA — from aoTNQ (‘star’) and véuw (‘dispense’, ‘manage’.) 
yewueteia — from yn (‘earth’) and WetQéw (‘measure’). 


TAUVTH — ‘with this’; literally, ‘by means of this thing’. A dative 
without a preposition can indicate the means by which a thing is 
done. 


y7¢ TtEQtOdO¢ — ‘a map’; literally a ‘circuit of the Earth’, from 7teQi 
(‘around’) and Gd6dc (‘road’). Maps of the earth were still something 
of a novelty in Greece at this time. 


23-4 EMEL TWV OLKAOTWV OVX OEW OLdE Eva KAOLCOLLEVOV — A joke 


35 


told at the expense of the Athenian tendency to litigate and settle 
disputes in front of large juries. A panel of 501 jurors was not 
uncommon. 


KeEEUaVEac — ‘a basket’. Why Socrates is suspended in a basket is 
revealed in the next reading. 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 118-121: the aorist (subsections ‘Augments’, ‘Recognising first aorist 


forms’ and ‘Aspect and the aorist’); type 3h nouns (O@evc). 


Exercises 


G&E, p. 118-9, 6A-B: 4. 
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Optional: p. 119, 6A-B: 5. 


Online activity 


There is a short online quiz connected with your work on Sections 6A-B of 
Reading Greek. You can access this at: http://fass.open.ac.uk/classical- 


studies/reading-classical-greek 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on p. 67 of T&V. 
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Section 6C 


Second aorists 


Form 


Not all Greek verbs form their aorists like €T™aUOa. Second aorists (also known as 
‘strong’ aorists), start with an augment (€-), as you might expect, but there the 
similarities with first aorists end: verbs which take a second aorist typically have 
an aorist stem that is distinct from the present stem, and which is not formed by 
adding a sigma (e.g. the aorist stem of AauBava, ‘I take’ is AaB-); the personal 
endings used for second aorists are the same as those used for the imperfect. 


AauBavw >  eAaBov 
Second aorist stems are not predictable and have to be learnt. However, verbs 
with second aorists tend to be common words, which means that time spent 
learning them pays dividends when reading. 


Second aorists and imperfects: spotting the difference 


Because second aorists start with an augment and end with the imperfect 
endings, they are easily confused with imperfects. You can avoid this mistake by 
paying close attention to the stem. The essential point to grasp is that verbs in the 
imperfect tense do not change their stem, or — to put it another way — they use 
the stem of the present tense. 


Present Imperfect 
Aaupaver > = eAduBave(v) 
UaAVOavEL > = eudvOave(v) 


In a second aorist, however, the stem changes, often dramatically: 


Present Imperfect 
AauBaver >  %AaBe(v) 
uavOavet >  euade(v) 


The difference between a first and second aorist is purely one of form or word 
shape, not meaning. Both represent a simple event in the past, just as in English ‘I 
walked’ and ‘I stood’ are both used to describe past events, even though they are 
formed differently. As a rule, Greek verbs have either a first or a second aorist, 
but not both. 


Translating 6C 


Read passage 6C (T&V, pp. 68-9) using the notes and vocabulary provided. Pay 


special attention to any second aorists. 
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Reading notes for 6C 


2 


11 


12 


29 


@ LwKeattd.ov — another diminutive (‘my little Socrates’), like 
Me di7t7idtov and oiktd.ov in 5B and 5C. 


@ EPrUEge — ‘creature of a day’. The touching description of 
mankind by the Boetian poet, Pindar (c.518—438? BCE), is applied 
comically by Socrates to suggest Strepsiades’ insignificance. 


TAGov — a second aorist form of EoXOUAL EADE (‘Come’) in line 2 is 
from the same root. 


Ndr YaQ GE NkKOvVOA we El TOPS — we may be used instead of OTL 
(‘that’) to introduce a dependent clause. 


The shape of the sentence is characteristically Greek. Instead of 
saying ‘I heard that you were wise’, Greek prefers ‘I heard you (ce — 
direct object) that you were wise’. An unofficial name for this is the 
‘lilies of the field’ construction from the Sermon on the Mount: 


Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow. (Matthew 6.28) 


The translation from the King James Version of the Christian Bible 
given here reproduces the exact word order of the Greek: 


KATAUABETE TA KQIVA TOD AYEOVD TIWS AVEAVOVOLV. 


elmé WOL, Tic Eimte TOUTO — ‘Tell me, who said this?’ The aorist of 
Aéyw is etttov. 


édake — the aorist of dakvw, ‘bite’. Note the subtle change of stem. 
Strepsiades uses a series of aorists in lines 11-16 to describe the 
steps in Socrates’ scientific experiment. All forms are provided for 
you in the vocabulary at the bottom of the passage if and when you 
need them. 


y 


T}eov — second person singular of NQOuNv, the second aorist of 
EQWTAW (‘I ask’). Unusually, this active verb switches to the middle in 
the aorist tense. 


TA HETEWOA — literally ‘things up in the air’, hence ‘meteorology’. 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 124-6: the second aorist. 


Exercises 


G&E, pp. 126, 6C—D: 1 and 2. 
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Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the meaning of the words listed under ‘Vocabulary check’ 
(G&E, p. 124) and ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ (T&V, p. 69). 
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Section 6D 


Translating 6D 


Read passage 6D (T&V, pp. 70-1) using the notes and vocabulary provided. 


Reading notes for 6D 


4 


EAQBov EUQUTOY ... EXWV — ‘| escaped my notice having ...’ or, in 
more natural English, ‘I didn’t realise that | had ...’. 


el UN TL TOLOW — ‘unless | do something’. Note the Greek use of 
the future tense in this situation, which is arguably a more logical 
choice than the English present. The negative with et is p11) not ov. 


6-7 dldaokKE OVV HE TOV ETEQOV TWV OWV ADYWV — SLAOKW is One of 


12 


28 


38 


42 


45 


a small number of verbs that can take two direct objects, ‘I teach 
someone something’. 


TrOTEeOV Aéyec; — Aéyetc here is closer to the English word ‘mean’ 
than ‘say’. 


TOV KQEITTOVA T] TOV T}TTOVA — Strepsiades still wishes to learn the 
skills needed to defeat a stronger argument with a weak one. 


6 tTt—an echo of TLin line 10. ‘What am | to do?’, ‘What?’. 


EXEL TL — EXW is equivalent to the English words ‘have’ and ‘hold’. 
This range of meaning permits Strepsiades’ comic misunderstanding 
in line 31. 


KAEWW EV VUKTL TV CEA — a reference to causing a lunar 
eclipse, a feat traditionally ascribed to witches. 


1) dé oeAfvn — Each month of a lunar calendar starts with the 
appearance of the new moon. Interest payments were also due on 
this day, so no moon, no debt payments — at least according to 
Strepsiades’ logic. 


auaOn — the stem of the second aorist of UavOAavw (EUADOV) 
helps explain the adjective d-uaOr<: ‘unlearned’, ‘ignorant’. 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 126-7: ‘What? Why?’; ‘Indirect speech’; and ‘Greek idioms: particles’. 
When reviewing indirect speech, you might find it useful to refer back to the 
section on complex sentences in Section 2C of this Study Guide. 
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Exercises 


There are no exercises in G&E for you to carry out in this section, but try the 
following exercise to help you draw together your knowledge of the four main 
tenses. 


Grasping the tense system as a whole is important, but it takes time, and you 
should not expect to have everything at your fingertips just yet. Nevertheless, it is 
worth embarking on the process sooner rather than later. You will look at tenses 
as a whole when you study ‘principal parts’ in Section 9. 


One method for learning the tenses together is to produce a ‘synopsis’ or 
‘overview’ by taking a present form of a verb (e.g. TTavEt) and converting the 
present into the future, imperfect and aorist, like so: 


present future imperfect aorist 


TLAVEL TLAVOEL émtave(v) ETLAVOE(V) 


Exercise 21 


Enter the future, imperfect and aorist equivalents of the present tense 
verbs in the first column. Change the tense only, not the person, number 
or voice. 


present future imperfect aorist 


TLAVEL 


TAVETAL 


TLELLTLE L 


QKOVEL 


PuUet 


AauBavet 


Katadaupavet 


ytyveTtar 


Online activity 


There is a short online quiz connected with your work on Sections 6C—D of 
Reading Greek. You can access this at: http://fass.open.ac.uk/classical- 


studies/reading-classical-greek 
Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on p. 71 of T&V. 


All the vocabulary you are asked to learn in Section 6 is collected together in the 
‘Summary learning vocabulary for Section 6A—D’ on pp. 128-9 of G&E. 


Now may also be a good time to make sure that any vocabulary lists you keep are 
up to date. 
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Sections 6A—D: summary 


Checklist 


¢ — the aorist: 
¢ first aorists (ETAVOA, ETAVTAUNV) 
e second aorists (EAaBov, éyevounv) 
* aspect 

* — type 3h nouns: OoPEuc 

* ti meaning ‘why?’ or ‘what?’ 

* more on indirect speech 

¢ — the ‘lilies of the field’ construction 


¢ — more Greek idioms: particles. 


Section 7 
Reading Greek 7A-H: Socrates and 
intellectual inquiry 


Introduction 


The ‘defence’ or ‘apology’ of Socrates: readings 7A—C 


The model for readings 7A-C is the most celebrated legal speech of antiquity, the 
‘defence’ or ‘apology’ of Socrates (aTtoAoyta = ‘defence speech’), delivered by 
Socrates at his trial before an Athenian jury in 399 BCE. In this speech Socrates 
attempts to refute the charges of corrupting the young and believing in strange 
new gods, and to dispel any suggestion of ‘impiety’ (AcéB eta) on his part. Part of 
his defence is autobiographical, an attempt to present himself as a truth-seeker 
and an interrogator of anyone claiming knowledge or expertise, in particular the 
sophists who claimed the ability to teach others. Socrates traces the origins of his 
search for wisdom to a Delphic oracle which stated that no man is wiser than 
Socrates, a paradox because the supposedly wise Socrates was himself perplexed 
by the oracle’s meaning. This led him on a fruitless search for wisdom at the 
hands of self-proclaimed teachers and experts, at the end of which he concluded 
that his wisdom consisted of an awareness of how little he really knew: he was 
aware of his own ignorance, and to that extent he was truly wise. 


The speech that the Reading Greek text is based on is the work of Socrates’ most 
gifted pupil, Plato — although it presumably reflects certain essential points in the 
original speech. Plato was one of the most admired writers of antiquity, and 
familiarity with his language and style provides an excellent basis for tackling 
passages of Greek prose. 


Section 7 grammar: a look ahead 


This section covers a number of grammatical points, the most important of which 
are: 


¢ — infinitives 
¢ — aorist participles 
* comparative and superlative adjectives. 


The checklist at the end of the section contains a complete list of all the 
grammatical points covered. 
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Section 7A 


Translating 7A 


Read passage 7A (T&V, p. 74) using the vocabulary and notes provided. Pay 


particular attention to any infinitive forms of the verbs such as 7aUveEv, ‘to stop’, 


mavecB8aL 


‘to stop (oneself)’. 


Reading notes for 7A 


1 


8-9 


10 


14 


EQWTWOLV OVV TIVE — Socrates raises objections to his position in 
order to refute them, a standard rhetorical technique. 


diaBaddAovot - ‘slander’, ‘falsely accuse’, a common word in 
Athenian legal speeches. The term dtaBoAoc (‘slanderer’) had an 
interesting afterlife in Christian literature as a translation of the 
Hebrew word ‘Satan’, hence the English words ‘diabolical’ and ‘devil’. 


ov BovAduEGa StaBaAAEetv Ce —as in English, the verb ‘| want’ 
(BovAoLAL) is regularly followed by the infinitive form of the verb (‘I 
don’t want to slander you’). dtaBaAAevv is the present active 
infinitive, formed by adding -etv to the verb stem (G&E, pp. 134-5). 


dtéEBaAov — not dtéEBaAAov. Do you recognise the difference? 


pavovuat TratCetv — ‘I will appear to joke’. Make sure you 
understand the difference between pavovuat and patvouat 


ovdév aAAo 1 - ‘nothing other than ...’, a useful phrase for making a 
comparison. 


eldévat — the irregular infinitive of oida. 


TAgEXECVAL— a present middle infinitive formed by adding -eoOat 
to the verb’s stem. 


tov Deov ev AcAotc — a reference to Apollo, whose sanctuary was 
at Delphi in Central Greece. 

avayKn eoti tov Veov Aéyetv Thy GANVELavV — avayKN EoTt (‘it 
is necessary for the god to...’) followed by an accusative and 


infinitive expresses necessity or compulsion in Greek (G&E, pp. 135— 
6). 


DOPWTEQLOS ... COPWTATOS — this sentence contains both a 
comparative adjective (sopwrtegoc, ‘more wise/wiser’) and a 
superlative (copwtatos, ‘most wise/wisest’) (G&E, pp. 136-8). 
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A comparative adjective is often found with 1 (‘wiser than ...’) or a 
genitive of comparison. A superlative may appear with a noun in the 
genitive case (‘wisest of ...’) (G&E, p. 137). 


14-15 tiovv motetv We det — ‘what must | do’. detis used with an 
accusative and infinitive, like ava&yKn éott in line 10 (G&E, pp. 135— 
6). 


17 1)et— 3rd person singular imperfect of cit. The imperfect of eipt 
(G&E, pp. 138-9) is used as an imperfect of €oxouat, ‘I go’. 


18 un Vogvufette — audience participation in the form of cheers and 
jeers was expected at an Athenian trial. 


19 1 IIvOia - Apollo was known as ‘Pythios’ after slaying the serpent 
‘Python’. His priestess at Delphi was therefore known as ‘the Pythia’. 


atteKgtvato 0’ 1 IIv0ta ott ovdetc EotL CoPWTEQROS — In indirect 
statement, Greek preserves the tense of the original statement: ‘no 
one is wiser’. In English, however, the tense of an indirect statement 
must be shifted into the past when the tense of the main verb is also 
past — ‘The Pythia responded that no one was wiser’. This important 
point is covered in G&E, pp. 126-7. It is a feature of English rather 
than Greek, and is sometimes known as ‘backshift’ (although the 
term is not used by G&E). 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 134-6: present infinitive and verbs taking infinitive constructions. 


Exercises 


G&E, pp. 135-6, 7A-C: 1 and 2. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the meaning of the words listed under ‘Vocabulary check’ 
(G&E, p. 134) and ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ (T&V, p. 75). 
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Section 7B 


Translating 7B 


Read passage 7B (T&V, p. 76) using the vocabulary and notes provided. 


Reading notes for 7B 


1 éAoytCounv — imperfect because the ‘reckoning’ is presented as a 
process which took place over a period of time. In English, it would 
be more natural here to say ‘I reckoned’ rather than ‘I was 
reckoning’. 


Ti MOTE — stronger than TL on its own: ‘What on earth ...?” 


2 Aéywv we — indirect statements may be introduced by we as well as 
OTL. Ws often implies a doubt on the part of the writer as to the truth 
of the statement. 


5 moAvv Lev xedovov — “for a long time’; the accusative of duration of 
time is covered later in the coursebooks (G&EF, p. 181). In reading 5A 
you encountered 6Anv trv vuKta (‘for the whole night’) and 
OALyov ... TLVA XQOVOV (‘for a short time’). 


emt CTNow éeteaTtOUNV — ‘I turned to seeking ...” Middle, because 
the subject is, in effect, turning himself in a particular direction. 


7 ed0KEL... TOPOS eivat...—‘he seemed/considered himself to be 
wise’. You will meet the infinitive of citi repeatedly. 


8 OtLCcan introduce both indirect speech (‘I said that ...’), and, rather 
oddly from the standpoint of English, a direct quotation. In the 
second case, you should omit the word ‘that’ from any English 
translation. 


10 nv —the 1st person singular imperfect middle of oiuat, ‘I think’. 
The form is regular; when a verb begins with ot-, the o lengthens to w 
and the iota is written subscript: w- (G&E, p. 94). 


Ed0EE YE GOPOS eivat, oVK wv — ‘He considered himself to be wise, 
although he wasn’t’; literally, ‘He considered himself to be wise, not 
being [wise]’. The ‘concessive’ use of the participle meaning 
‘although’ is common throughout this passage. 


ETLELOWUNV — from TtELOaOUAL, ‘I try’. 


10-11 anopatvetv avTOV SOKOVVTA GOPOv eivat — ‘to reveal him 
considering himself to be’, or, in more natural English, ‘to reveal that 
he considered himself to be ...’. 
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12 Ot... — again introduces direct speech, as at line 8. 
16 vr tov KUva — ‘by the dog!’, a typical Socratic oath. 


19-20 TOLOVOLV OL TOLNTAL TA TLOLT]UATA — all the nouns and verbs 
here originate from the same root (7tot-), which implies ‘making’ or 
‘creating’ and underlies the English word ‘poet’. English tends to 
avoid verbal ‘jingles’ of this sort. 


21-2 tovc d€ AOyoUS TOVTOUS OUK toaotv 6 TL VOOvOtV — ‘They do 
not know these words, what they mean’, i.e. ‘They do not know what 
these words mean.’ Again, the ‘lilies of the field’ construction (see 
notes to line 7 of reading 6C). 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 136-8: comparative and superlative adjectives. 


Exercises 


G&E, pp. 138, 7A-C: 3 and 4. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on p. 77 of T&V. 
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Section 7C 


Translating 7C 


Read passage 7C (T&V, p. 78) using the vocabulary and notes provided. 


Reading notes for 7C 


1 dry yaQ OTL OVdEV O1da — “for | knew that | knew nothing’. Try not 


to muddle dn (‘I knew’) with dn (‘already’). For the irregular past 


tense of oida see G&E, p. 146. 


Since the tense of the main verb is past (1}51), the tense of the verb 
in the indirect statement must undergo ‘backshift’ in any English 
translation (‘I knew that | knew nothing’). Compare reading 7A, line 


19, and G&E, pp. 126-7. 


4 epaivovto ... TaDXOVTES — you should take these two words 


together. 


9-10 eveloKovot TOAD TANOO¢ Twv SOKODVTWV HEV TL ELdEVAL, 


eldotwv 0’ OAtya 1 OvdEV. — ‘They find a great number of those 


who ...’. The genitives (t@v SoKOUVTWV ... ELKOOTWV) are dependent 


on 7tAnOoc. ev and dé draw a contrast between people’s high 


opinion of their own knowledge and the limited amount they actually 


know. 


11 LwKeatne tic got the enclitic (G&E, p. 30) €ott has thrown its 


accent back onto tic, which should not be understood as a question 


word (note the absence of any question mark). 


12 dta@pVeiget TOUS VéouG — ‘corrupts the young’. This was one of the 


charges brought against Socrates at his trial. 


13-14 éxovol Lev ovdev Aéyetv Exetvot— EXw with an infinitive is 


equivalent to ‘be able to’, ‘can’. 


15 dddoKet LwKEaTns ... BEous pT vopiCetv — Socrates was 
accused of not believing in ‘the gods of the city’, i.e. the traditional 


gods, and introducing ‘new gods’. 


Lr) voutCetv — the negative with the infinitive is nearly always pi} 


(for an important exception which falls outside the scope of the early 
sections of your studies for now, see G&E, pp. 247-8 ‘Indirect speech 


using the infinitive’). 
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Grammar 


, 


G&E, pp. 138-9: past of eipt ‘I shall go’. 


Exercises 


G&E, pp. 139, 7A-C: 5. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ on p. 78 of T&V. 


All the vocabulary you are asked to learn in Sections 7A—C is collected together in 
the summary learning vocabulary on p. 139 of G&E. 
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Section 7D 


Philosophical dialogue 


The techniques of argument pioneered by the sophists aroused suspicion amongst 
traditionalists because they could be used for subversive or frivolous ends. The 
extract presented in 7D—E describes the discomfort of one young man at the 
hands of the sophist Euthydemos (who gave his name to the Platonic dialogue 
Euthydemos on which the passage is based). Although there is some humour in 
Plato’s description of Euthydemus’ question-and-answer session, the reader is left 
in no doubt about the potential for misusing the new teaching, especially in the 
hands of an unscrupulous practitioner. 


Before you embark on the reading, it is worth briefly reviewing some of the 
typical linguistic features of philosophical dialogue, many of which you have met 
in earlier readings. 


* A range of words and phrases introducing direct speech, e.g. ‘he/she 
said’ (eimtev, En, 1) 0’ Oc) or ‘I said’ (hv O Eva, env). 


* Questions introduced by question words such as &Qa or dtc TL. 


* — Expressions of agreement — 7tavu ye (‘certainly’), oUoAOyEéw (‘I 
agree’), AANON Aéyetc (‘you speak the truth’), or more tentative 
phrases such as doket pot (‘it seems so to me’). 


* — Expressions of disagreement like ov pa Ala. 


¢ The careful use of particles to mark the stages in an argument, for 
instance: 


e to draw an inference — ovv (‘therefore’), cea (‘then’) 

¢ to make an objection — cAAG 

e to agree with and build upon what has just been said — yao 

¢ to mark a new stage in the argument — eiev, (‘all right, then!). 


This list is no more than a starting point, but it captures some of the essentials of 
philosophical dialogue. Whenever you tackle a new type of passage, it is always 
useful to consider any special features that differentiate it from the Greek you 
have already read — perhaps new vocabulary (e.g. comic insults or legal 
terminology); a different tone of voice (formal or informal); a preference for 
certain constructions (e.g. subordinate clauses or indirect statement); an 
unfamiliar historical context (not necessarily classical); a different set of literary 
conventions (a play, for instance, will operate on different assumptions from a 
work of history); and so on. Although the Greek you have learnt can be applied to 
the reading of any text, each author or work will also have a distinctive 
‘fingerprint’, which might initially raise some new issues for you, but will at the 
same time help you to extend your own range as a reader of Greek. 
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Translating 7D 


Read passage 7D (T&V, pp. 79-80) using the vocabulary and notes provided. Look 
out for examples of first aorist participles, which are pointed out for you in the 


notes and vocabulary. You might find it helpful to take a brief look at the forms in 


G&E, pp. 142-3, and to read the section on translating aorist participles on p. 145. 


1 to AvKetov — Platonic dialogues, though fictional, typically start with 
some realistic scene-setting. The Lykeion (or ‘Lyceum’), named after a 
nearby shrine of Apollo Lykeios, was a wooded area on the eastern 
side of Athens, which was subsequently the location of the 
philosophical school of Aristotle (384—22 BCE). It is included in the 
sketch plan of Athens on p. 92 of T&V. 


2-3 oio0a OU ye AUPOTEQOUS TOUS AVvdEAG, STL... — again the ‘lilies 
of the valley’ construction (see note to line 7 of passage 6C). 


5 vo éyw—‘lsaid’. The verb nui had all but died out by the fifth 
century BCE, except in a few fossilised phrases such as Tv 0” éyw (‘I 


said’) and 1) 0’ 6c (‘he said’, line 7). Note the position of these 
phrases within the direct speech rather than in front of it. 


7 1,0’ 6c—see note on line 5. 


14 épnv eyw—‘l said’, imperfect tense of prnut. Like Nv 0’ €yw and Fj 
0’ Gc, the phrase is inserted within the direct speech. 


17 akovoas — aorist participle, masculine singular nominative, ‘having 
heard’ or ‘upon hearing’ (G&E, pp. 142—5). Note that aorist 
participles have no augment. 


21-2 TOTEQOL ELOLV OL UAVOAVOVTES, OL COPO! T OL AUAOEtc; — the 
central question of this stretch of dialogue. Euthydemos and 
Dionysodoros will elicit an answer from Cleinias, and force him to 
contradict himself. 


24 nNovOgiacev — from eQuOeiaw, ‘to blush’ (EQUOEdc being the 
colour red). 


27 yveAdoac — aorist participle, ‘on laughing’, ‘with a laugh’. yeAaw 
shows a slight irregularity in the aorist tense by retaining its alpha 
(eyéAaoa) instead of switching to the more regular eta (e.g. 
eTiUNOa). 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 142-6: aorist participles; participles and aspect. 
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Exercises 


G&E, p. 146, 7D-F: 2 and 3. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the meaning of the words listed under ‘Vocabulary check’ 
(G&E, p. 142) and ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ (T&V, p. 80). 
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Sections 7E and 7F 


Translating 7E and 7F 


These two short readings should be taken together: read passages 7E and 7F 


(T&V, pp. 81-2) using the vocabulary and notes provided. 


Reading notes for 7E 


1 én -3rd person singular past tense of pnt and one of the most 
frequently used words in Greek. 


2  dAAoc tic —the standard Greek expression for ‘someone else’. 


6 tote —2nd person plural past tense of oida (G&E, p. 146). 


Reading notes for 7F 
2 émnveoav — from éTtatvéw, ‘I praise’. 


o~paiga — ‘ball’ (compare the English ‘sphere’). The metaphor of a 
game of ‘catch’ is appropriate to the playful nature of Euthydemus’ 
and Dionysodorus’ use of philosophical argument. 


4-5 MOTEQOL UAVOAVOVOL TOUS AGYOUG, OL GOP! T Ol AUAVElC; — 
Dionysodoros repeats the central question, but this time the young 
Cleinias is forced to contradict his first answer. 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 146-7: the past tenses of oida, and pnyt (it is worth reviewing the past 


tense of oida alongside the past tenses of eiui and cit G&E, p. 98 and p. 139); 
more on the complement. 


Exercises 


G&E, pp. 147, 7D-F: 4. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’, listed on p. 81 and p. 82 of 
T&V. 


All the vocabulary you are asked to learn in Sections 7D-F is collected together in 
the summary learning vocabulary on p. 148 of G&E. 
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Section 7G 


Sentence structure: complex sentences and participles 


The next two readings are typical of narrative prose in that they contain examples 
of longer sentences. A brief recap of sentence structure at this point should 
therefore be useful, especially in relation to participles which are one of the most 
characteristic devices in Greek for building complex sentences. 


Let us start with a familiar ‘subject + verb + direct object’ sentence and see how it 
can be progressively expanded through the use of participles. 


1 The Greeks chased the Amazons. 


2 The Greeks, having conquered (vikrjoavtéc) in battle, chased the 
Amazons. 


3. The Greeks, having fought (uaxeoauevot and conquered 
(vuxrjoavtec) in battle, chased the Amazons, wishing (GovAOUEvol) 
to drive them from Greece and hoping (€AmtCovtec) they would 
never return. 


Despite the increased length and complexity of the last sentence, the basic 
elements of the main clause remain the same, and the clause still belongs to the 
‘subject + verb + direct object’ pattern encountered repeatedly since the 
beginning of your studies. The same techniques used in earlier readings apply. 
Start with the expectation of a subject, a verb and, optionally, a direct object, and 
hang onto them if and when they arrive! At this point you might find it helpful to 
review the advice on reading habits in Section 1G of this Study Guide. 


To help you with more complex sentences, we have included an activity on 
sentence structure in this section. You should do this after translating the 
passage. 


Translating 7G 


Read passage 7G (T&V, pp. 82—4) using the vocabulary and notes provided. 


Reading notes for 7G 
1 6te —picked up by tote Sr) ... — ‘(At the time) when ..., then...’. 


ELOTLEOOVTES — a second aorist participle, as indicated by the second 
aorist stem (the aorist of clomimtw is eioémecov). The endings of 
second aorist participles are the same as those of present participles 
(G&E, pp. 151-2). 


2 vukrjoavtec dé — the subject is not stated, but should be clear from 
éviknoay in the previous sentence. Gender rules out ai AudCovec. 
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8-9 


14 


AaBovtec — another second aorist participle. Again note the change 
of stem and the present ending. 


iDovGAL TOVE AVdEAS OV PLAATTOVTAS — ‘Seeing the men not 
guarding them’, i.e, ‘Seeing that the men were not guarding them.’ 
Verbs of knowing and perceiving in Greek may be followed by a 
participle where English uses a ‘that’ clause. There are other 
examples on lines 11-12 and 18-19 after the verbs ytyvwoKw and 
UavOdva. You have now met two methods for expressing ‘indirect 
statements’: 


A€évEt OTL OL AVOQES OV PEVYOVOL. 
He says that the men are not fleeing. 


O0Ea TOUS AVdEAC OV PEVYOVTAC. 
He sees that the men are not fleeing. 


aTlEKTELVaY — 3rd person plural aorist active of aTtoKTEtVa), ‘I kill’. 


eig THV TWV LKvVO@V yryv — the Scythians of north-eastern Europe 
and Russia represented the edge of the known world for the Greeks. 


APUKOLEVAL ... ATIOBPATAL ... AaBOvVOAL ... — a complex sentence 
containing a series of participles modifying the (implied) subject of 
the main clause. 


Eauto@v — ‘of themselves’, i.e. ‘their own’. The reflexive pronouns 
like ‘himself/themselves’ are used to refer back to the subject of the 
sentence (G&E, pp. 153-5). 


14-15 KeAevovtes UaXeOVat Hév UN, ErtecVat dé — as in English, a 


verb of ordering can be followed by an infinitive (‘I order you to ...’). 
The negative, as usually with infinitives, is ur). This construction is 
known as an indirect command. 


Exercise 22 


1 


Identify the subject, verb and direct object (if one exists) of the main 
clauses in the two extracts below — which have been slightly modified 
from reading 7G. 


OL O€ LKVOAL OV YLYWOKOVTES TV PWVIVV, KAL AVdEACG 
voutcovtes tac AuaCovac, EUTTEDOVTES KAL UAXEOAUEVOL 


TOUS vekeovc avetrov. (9-11) 


YvOvtEc OE TAVTA, KAL OV BOVAGUEVOL ATIOKTELVELV ETL, GAAQ 
€& AVTMV TMALOOTIOLELOBAL Ol LUKVOAL TOUG EXVTMV VEAVIOKOUG 
ATLETIEMWAY ELS AVTAC, KEAEVOVTES UAXETOAL LEV UN, ETETOAL 
dé Kal OTEATOTIESEVEDOAL TANCOV TAV AUaCdvey. (13-15). 


Now highlight any participles. 
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Grammar 


G&E, pp. 151-3: second (or strong) aorist participles. Remember there is no 
difference in meaning between a first and a second aorist, just a difference in 
form. 


Exercises 


G&E, pp.152-3, 7G-H: 1 and 2. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the meaning of the words listed under ‘Vocabulary check’ 
(G&E, p. 151) and ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’ (T&V, p. 85). 
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Section 7H 


Translating 7H 


Read passage 7H (T&V, p. 86) using the vocabulary and notes provided. 


Reading notes for 7H 
2 éd0vato— dUvauat + infinitive = ‘I can’, ‘lam able to’. 


3. eig TO AUTO XWEIOV — ‘to the same place’. Standing between the 
article and its noun, AVTOc, AUT, AVTO means ‘the same’ (G&E, 
p. 155). 


2-4 éKéAEve ... ONUAIVOVOA OTL AVTI) ... TOUJOEL KAL... AEEL— AS 
usual, Greek preserves the tense of the original statement or thought 
in indirect statement (‘giving a sign that she herself will ...’). In 
English, ‘will’ becomes ‘would’ through ‘backshift’ if the main verb 
(here €xéAeve) is in a past tense (see 7A line 19, and G&E, pp. 126- 
7). 


avtr — ‘herself’ (not ‘she’) agreeing with the (implied) subject, ‘the 
Amazon’ (G&E, pp. 153-5). Distinguish between: 


1 Auacev avty (or avtry ny Auacav) — ‘the Amazon herself 
1 avtt Auacav — ‘the same Amazon’ 


QUTOV, AVTI}V, AUTO — used as a pronoun (‘him/her/it’) in all 
cases except the nominative 


aéet— from aya, but which tense? 


8 eémolovv TO AUTO Kai AUTOL — untranslatable if you take Kai as 
a , 
and’! 


13. at dé...— ‘But the Amazons ...’. The definite article + 5é indicates a 
change of subject from the previous sentence. 


18 éAOOvtac ... det Dua ATIOAAYxXav_Etv — Note the characteristically 
Greek use of a participle. English says ‘You must do x and y’, Greek 
‘You must, having done x, do y’. 


24 tov Tavat ToTaov ...— The Tanais (the river Don), running from 
south of Moscow to the Black Sea, was regarded by the Greeks as the 
boundary between Europe and Asia. 
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Grammar 


G&E, pp. 153-6: ‘Pronoun/adjective: avt-dc, -1), -0’ and the verb duvauat (‘1am 
able’, ‘I can’). 


Exercises 
G&E, p. 155, 7G-H: 3. 


Optional: G&E, p. 155, 7G—-H: 4. 


Online activity 


There is a short online quiz connected with your work on Sections 7A-H of 
Reading Greek. You can access this at: http://fass.open.ac.uk/classical- 


studies/reading-classical-greek 


Vocabulary 
Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’, listed on p. 87 of T&V. 


All the vocabulary you are asked to learn in Sections 7G-H is collected together in 
the summary learning vocabulary on p. 156 of G&E. 


Now may also be a good time to make sure that any vocabulary lists you keep are 
up to date. 
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Sections 7A—H: summary 


Checklist 


¢ present infinitives 
e active and middle: mavetv, TaveoBat 
e irregular: civat, tevat, ELOEVAL 


e verbs taking infinitives (e.g. BoVAOLaL det, SoKEW, SUVAAL 
etc.) 


¢ — aorist participles 
e first aorist: TaVOAC, TAVOAUMEVOS 
e second aorist: AaBwv, yevouevoc 
e aspect in participles 
* comparative and superlative adjectives, regular and irregular 
* — the past tenses of eit (‘I will go’) and oida (‘I know’) 
* nyt (‘I say’) and OUvapat (‘I can’, | am able to’) 


* the pronouns avtdc, 0 AUTOC, AVTOV: EUAVTOV, CEAUTOV, 
EXvUTOV/AUTOV 
° indirect statement 


e = ‘backshift’ (7A line 19 and G&E, pp. 126-7) 


e verbs of knowing and perceiving followed by a participle 
(reading 7G, lines 5, 11-12, 18-19). 
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Section 8 
Reading Greek 8A-C: Aristophanes’ Birds 
and visions of Utopia 


Introduction 


Section 8 comprises a loose adaptation of Aristophanes’ comedy Birds, first 
produced in Athens in 414 BcE. 


Activity 
As an introduction to Section 8, please read the English text on p. 89 of 
TRV. 
Section 8 grammar: a look ahead 
The major new points covered in this section are: 
e the genitive case 
e¢ the optative mood. 


A complete list of learning points can be found in the checklist at the end of this 
section. 
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Section 8A 


Translating 8A 


Read passage 8A (T&V, pp. 90-2) using the vocabulary and notes provided. Pay 


particular attention to the different uses of the genitive case (the ‘of’ case, 
although other meanings are also possible). 


Reading notes for 8A 


4 


11 


15 


16 


20 


ATUOVTA — ‘going away’. The iota shows that the participle must be 
from eiut (‘I shall go’) rather than eit (‘1am’). Note that the 
participle of ciutis used like a present participle, without any special 
future sense. 


ETA TOV EAWWdODU — LLETA + the genitive case = ‘with’, ‘in the 
company of’. 


KaTLOWV — masculine singular aorist participle of kxaH0QaW. 


ws TOV AucatomtoAw — we with the names of people in the 
accusative case is a preposition meaning ‘to the house of’ or ‘to’. For 
the various meanings of this small but important word, check its 
entry in the total vocabulary (G&E, p. 517). 


aitios ... THS Bons eketvyc¢ — aittoc + genitive = ‘responsible for 
.”. (G&E, p. 164). 


AauBavetat Tov iwatiou — compare AauBavetat dé TOV BwLOv 
(‘grasps the altar’) in 4D. Verbs that take a genitive case are listed on 
p. 164 of G&E. 


Tic wv ... — Section 6A, line 5 contained a similar use of tic + 
participle. 


TIC WV OV TOUTO ETLOINOAG; 

‘You did this being whom?’ 

i.e. ‘Who are you that you did this?’, 
‘Who are you to have done this?’ 


0 tov IloAeuaexov — ‘The (son) of Polemarchos’. 


avtoc — emphatic: ‘he himself’. Although avtoc, -1, -Ov is used as a 
third person pronoun in the accusative, genitive and dative cases 
(‘him’, ‘of him’, ‘to/for him’), in the nominative it never means 
‘he/she/it’ (G&E, pp. 153-5). 


TLEQLUEVOULLEV — not to be confused with the present tense 
TLEQLUEVOUEV. 
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23 


24 


25 


29 


30 


32 


TLOL OT] Kat TIOVEV; — the missing verb of motion can easily be 
supplied. 


TOS TI]V EKKANOIav — the assembly of adult male citizens was the 
main decision making body in Athens. éxkAnota (from éxxaAéw ‘to 
summon’) was later used to mean ‘church’, hence ‘ecclesiastical’. 


KvUELA EkkANOIa — a ‘sovereign assembly’ transacted a wider range 
of business than an ordinary meeting of the assembly. KUQLOC 
subsequently became the Christian word for ‘Lord’, as in Kyrie eleison 
(‘Lord, have mercy’). 


aviotaueda — aviotauat (‘leave’, ‘emigrate’) conjugates like 


OUVAHAL. 


Aéyotte av — present optative (note the characteristic -ot 
diphthong). With cv the optative is equivalent to the English ‘would’. 
It is less direct than the indicative and can be a mark of politeness. 
Here it expresses a polite request: ‘You would tell me’, i.e. “Won't 
you tell me?’ (G&E, p. 169). 


Aéyotut av — Euelpides maintains the level of politeness by replying 
with the optative plus cv. 


ATIQAYUOVA — TEAY HATA can be ‘troubles’ as well as ‘things’ or 
‘affairs’, so ATLQAY UWv can mean ‘untroubled’ as well as ‘not busy’. 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 160-5: the genitive case. 


The table of noun and adjective endings (G&E, pp.160—1) might seem daunting, 
but you should bear in mind that in two pages it covers all the noun and adjective 
endings you need to know for now. 


Exercises 


G&E, pp.162-3, 8A-C: 1-4 and 10. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’, listed on p. 93 of TRV. 
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Section 8B 


Translating 8B 


Read passage 8B (T&V, p. 94) using the vocabulary and notes provided. Again, 


note the various uses of the genitive case. 


Reading notes for 8B 


1 


ueiCova — LeiCwv (‘greater’) is the irregular comparative of uéyac 
(‘great’). The superlative ‘greatest’ (uéytotoc, -n, -ov) is used in line 
3. 


1) could be ‘or’ or ‘than’. The presence of a comparative adjective 
(ueiCova) should help you to decide. 


4-5 EVdALUOVEOTEQAY ... EVDALLOVEOTEQA ... EVOALLOVEOTATAL — the 


comparative and superlative forms of the type 3 adjective 
EVOQIUWV. 


9-10 ti maOdvtec 1 Ti BOVAdUEVOL Ek THS TOAEWS ATEQXEDDE; — 


12 


13 


‘On experiencing what or wanting what are you running away?’, i.e. 
‘What happened to you or what do you want that makes you leave 
the city?’ (G&E, p. 170). 


Bagéws, ... pEQopEV — ‘take badly’, literally ‘bear heavily’. The 
adjective Baus, - Ela, -U was used in Section 4B, line 3 to describe 
the weight of a corpse. 


TX OUKAOTIELA — the courts are often the butt of Aristophanic jokes. 
A ducaotnetov is a place where justice (din) occurs, just as a 
PeovtTtOTTeLOV in Clouds is a place where thinking happens. 


16-17 KateWNnPioavto Num — Katapn~PiCcouat means ‘condemn’, 


17 


28 


31 


with the person condemned being placed in the genitive case. A 
Wn@~os is a ‘pebble’ used to cast a vote (compare English 
‘psephology’). 


TWV UAETVEWV — Not ‘martyrs’, but ‘witnesses’. A Christian martyr 
was a ‘witness to God’. 


ot ErtOgES — literally ‘speakers’, but also ‘politicians’, whose success 
in democratic Athens rested upon their powers of persuasion in the 
Assembly. 


tS TOAUNS — TOAUQ can be a virtue (‘courage’, ‘daring’) or a vice 
(‘brazenness’, ‘recklessness’). Use the context to decide which. 
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Grammar 


G&E, pp. 165-7: alternative comparative forms, the comparative of type 3 
adjectives like eU@eEwv, and the optative mood (§183). In conjunction with 
comparatives, you should also review the two methods of making a comparison 
(G&E, pp. 164-5 (§180(e)). 


You should also look at the formation of the optative: G&E, pp. 167-9 (§184—5) 
and the section on ‘av + optative’ (§186 on p. 169). 


Exercises 


G&E, pp. 166-8, 8A-C: 12, 13 and 14. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’, listed on p. 95 of T&V. 
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Section 8C 


Translating 8C 


Read passage 8C (T&V, p. 96-7) using the vocabulary and notes provided. 


Reading notes for 8C 


3 


12 


16 


20 


33 


34 


deEwotTaAtOs — the superlative form of deEtdc ‘clever’, which literally 
means ‘right-handed’, but can also refer to mental adroitness. 


ws Ppaoctv — ‘so they say’. 
amtéBave — second aorist of ATOOVIjOKY, ‘I die’. 


BeAttouc — an alternative form of BeAtiovac and BeAtioves 
(‘better’). Likewise xeigouc (‘worse’) in line 15 is an alternative form 
of xelowvec, xelowvac (G&E, p. 166). 


KAOTE)V KATEWNPIOAVTO AVTODV — in Greek, you condemn a person 
(genitive case) on a charge of something (accusative case). 


Pericles was suspended from his post as general (otQatIyOc) in 430 
BCE, and required to submit his accounts, which misbalanced by five 
talents. The trial was a political move by his opponents, and Pericles 
was re-elected the following year, although he died of the plague 
soon after. 


TO THS TIOAEWS AYAOOV — ‘the good of the city’. The article + neuter 
singular adjective forms an abstract noun. Greek philosophers made 
particular use of this device to discuss abstract concepts (e.g. TO 
KaAov — ‘the beautiful’, ‘beauty’). 


ETOULOG WV Boav — as in English, the adjective ‘ready’ may be 
followed by an infinitive: ‘ready to...’. 


tov AAAO TL TAN TERI EloT}vNS A€éyovta — these words form a 
single unit, consisting of tov ... Aéyovta, with material sandwiched 
in between: “The one who says...’ 


In the second edition of Reading Greek the line numbers are wrong at this point: 
alternative versions are given below. 


37/42 To.otnv — optative. Note the unusual optative endings of 


contracted verbs in the active singular. rtovoiny, TtoLoins, TtoLoin; 
but TAVOLUL, TAVOLC, TAVOL (G&E, 167-8). 
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39-40/44-5 = GANON Ertoinoev O TOINTIS O TOU|oac — another 
verbal repetition of the sort which English tends to avoid. The root 
mot- signifies ‘making’ or ‘creating’. 


41/46 Oewv ev youvaoct-— ‘in the knees of the gods’, i.e. ‘in the lap of 
the gods’. This line is spoken by Athena in the Odyssey to describe 
the possibility of Odysseus’ return (1.267). 


43-4/48-9 These lines are from the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (216— 
7). The word order is freer than in prose. kai and TteQ should be 
taken together as kairteg (‘although’); é7tt goes with avxévt (‘upon 
our neck’). 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 169-70: av + optative; the verb aviotapat (which conjugates like 
dUvauat); and Greek idioms. 

Exercises 

Try some of the summary exercises for Section 8, especially B/C 2, 3 and 4 (G&E, 
pp. 173-4) 

Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’, listed on p. 98 of T&V. 


All the vocabulary you are asked to learn in Sections 8A-C is collected together in 
the summary learning vocabulary on pp. 171-2 of G&E. 


Now may also be a good time to make sure that any vocabulary lists you keep are 
up to date. 
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Sections 8A—C: summary 


Checklist 


e the genitive case and its uses 
¢ the optative mood 
e the present optative, active and middle: mavotut, TAvOIiLNV 
¢ polite requests with av 
* more comparatives and superlatives 
e type 3 adjectives: eUPEWV, EVPEOVEDTEQODS, EVPEOVEOTATOS 
e alternative comparative forms of &yaOdc and Kakdc 
¢ two methods of expressing a comparison (G&E, pp. 164—5): 
LWKEATNS COPWTELDS EOTL TOUTOV TOV AVOOWTMOUV 
LWKEATIS COPWTEQDS EOTLT OVTOS O AVOOWTIOG 
* tit participle 


* another -uat verb: aviotaUaL. 
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Section 9 
Reading Greek 9A-J Aristophanes’ Wasps 


Introduction 


The readings in Section 9 are adapted from Aristophanes’ Wasps, which was first 
produced in Athens in 422 Bce. The text on p. 99 of T&V will give you an 
introduction to the themes of this section. 


Section 9 grammar: a look ahead 


This section gathers together a rather large number of smallish grammatical 
points. All of them are useful, but you should make learning the following forms a 
priority: 


¢ the dative case 
¢ — principle parts 
° more aorist forms. 


A complete list of learning points can be found at the end of this section. 
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Section 9A 


The dative case: animate nouns 


The dative is commonly used to indicate an indirect object, i.e. the person to or for 
whom the subject does something. The indirect object is usually found with verbs 
of saying or giving. 


AE€YE LOL TOUTO. 
Tell this to me. (Tell me this.) 


Note that indirect objects tend to be animate, i.e. living things, because the 
recipient of a gift or a speech, for obvious reasons, tends to be a sentient being. 
Thus ta LwKedtet would be a strong candidate for an indirect object (perhaps 
someone is giving something to Socrates); th copia, on the other hand, is less 
likely, unless ‘wisdom’ itself is being personified by the author, i.e. treated as if it 
were a person (or a goddess). 


This distinction between animate and inanimate nouns can be a useful guide 
when determining how a dative case is being used. 


Translating 9A 


Read passage 9A (T&V, p. 100) using the vocabulary and notes provided. Pay 


particular attention to any examples of the dative case (the ‘to’ or ‘for’ case, 
although it has other meanings as well). 


Reading notes for 9A 


1-2 dtadAéyovtat ... AAANAOLG, ... TOIS Deataic — in Greek, the person 
you converse with may be in the dative case. 


11 Bon xempat— xecouat (‘use’, ‘employ’) is one of a number of 
Greek verbs that take a dative case where English would lead you to 
expect an accusative (G&F, p. 180). 


14-15 adda Aéyow’ av Ti KaKOdAiLOVL AVOEWTIW OVTL Kat 
OVOTULXEL— a Series of datives dependent on GOL. 


ti oot — the enclitic cot (G&E, p. 30) has thrown its accent back onto 
the word tt, which should be taken as the indefinite ti rather than 
the question word ti (note the absence of a question mark). 


20 ovtou-— ‘these people here’, i.e. the audience. The iota intensifies 
the demonstrative force of ob'toc. 


KatELTE — second aorist imperative of KaTAAEyw (aorist 
KATELTIOV). The aorist imperative indicates aspect rather than time, 
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i.e. the action is thought of as a one-off event rather than a process 
(G&E, pp. 189-91). 


21 moAAotc dt ovotv — ovoLv is masculine dative plural of the 


participle qv. Stems in -ovt become -ovovv in the dative plural 
(G&E, p. 178). 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 176-81: the dative case. Pay special attention to: 


e the dative plurals of type 3 nouns and adjectives, especially 
participles (7™avovOot(v)) which can easily be confused with 3rd 
person plural indicatives (since they look exactly the same). There will 
be more instances of these in subsequent readings. 


e — the various uses of the dative listed on pp. 179-80. 


Exercises 


G&E, p. 178-9, 9A-E: 1-5. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’, listed on p. 101 of T&V. 
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Section 9B 


Translating 9B 


Read passage 9B (T&V, p. 101) using the vocabulary and notes provided. 


Reading notes for 9B 


1 


EOTLV YAQ TNUtv SeoTLOTNS Exetvoot — ‘There is to us a master, that 
man’, i.e. ‘That man is our master’. The dative with €oTi expresses 
the idea of possession (G&F, p. 180). 


TH OEOTLOTH TATE EOTL TAVU YEQWV — again, the dative with 
éott, here best represented in English by the verb ‘have’: ‘The master 


, 


has...’. 


KeAEvOvtt dé ETLBOUEOA — literally, ‘we obeyed [him] ordering’. 
TteLOOUAL takes a dative case. 


éyvw — ‘he realised’, 3rd person singular aorist of yryvwokw. These 
unusual ‘root’ aorists, formed by reducing the verb to its root (-yvo), 
will be introduced later (G&E, pp. 200-1). 


aTtoKgivedVe NUtV EQWTWOLV — EQWTwOLV could be 3rd person 
singular present active indicative (‘they ask’) or dative plural 
masculine/neuter participle (‘asking’). The presence of ryLv strongly 
suggests the latter. Literally, ‘You answer us asking’. 


16-17 vopiCet tov TatéQa Etvat— ‘Considers his father to be ...’. 


18 


Equally acceptable in English would be ‘Considers that his father is ...’ 


KataTwywv — ‘bugger’. This insult, also found in ancient graffiti, 
may be a comment on a person’s insatiable sexual appetite rather 
than their homosexuality. 


Grammar 


Continue reviewing the dative case: G&E, pp. 176-81. 


Exercises 


G&E, p. 179, 9A-E: 6-10. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’, listed on p. 102 of T&V. 
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Section 9C 


The dative case: inanimate nouns 


You Saw earlier that an inanimate noun in the dative case was unlikely to 
represent an indirect object. Of the various possible uses of the dative, these two 
are especially common with inanimate nouns: 


1 The dative indicates the means or instrument with which something 
is done: 


@UVAATTOUEV TOV YEQOVTA TOLG OLKTVOLE. 
We guard the old man with the nets. 


EBAAAE Ue AiPotc. 
He hit me with stones. 


2 The dative indicates the manner in which a thing is done: 


TOAAT OTLOVOT) 
with much enthusiasm 


Translating 9C 


Read passage 9C (T&V, pp. 102-3) using the vocabulary and notes provided. | 


Reading notes for 9C 


1 é&everoete — clue: the future of eVeiokw is eVerjow. 


3. pUnAworne - ‘law-court lover’. In the fifth century the collective 
name for all the Athenian law courts was the Eliaia (qAtata). 


4-5 TIS Mev NMEA ... THS Oé VUKTOS — ‘during the day ... during the 
night ...’. The genitive case expresses time within which (G&E, p. 181). 


5  ovetgoTtoA@vy diac — in Greek, the verb ‘dream’ can take a direct 
object. 


7 Kyo KaAdc — KN LWO¢ is the ‘funnel’ into which votes were cast. 
‘Ballot box’, although not a literal translation, would convey the spirit 
of the Greek. The old man’s attitude to the courts is described in 
terms appropriate to a love affair, as the accompanying image of a 
KaA6c inscription suggests (T&V, p. 103). 


TOUTOLS TOIS LOXAOtC — ‘with these bars’. The dative can indicate 
the means or instrument by which a thing is done (G&E, p. 180). 
Instrumental datives tend to be inanimate. 
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12 


13 


15 


16 


17 


TLAVOT ... TLELOT) ... — if you do not recognise the forms, refresh your 
memory of the future middle (G&EF, p. 102). 


0 O€ TATE AUTH HN €EtEvat AvaTtELBOVTL OVK ETTELBETO. — the 
key to this sentence is to recognise ‘avt@ Un e€tévar 
avartetBovtl as a single unit in the dative case, dependent upon 
émtetO eto. The infinitive phrase  €€téva should be taken closely 
with avartetOovte. 


AVTG TH) TUUTLAV® — ‘with drum and all’. This idiomatic use of the 
dative with autos is covered in G&E, p. 180. 


TOUTOLG TOIC OuKTVOLG — ‘with these nets’, another instrumental 
dative. 


DuUoKAEw .... BOeAuKAEéwv — ‘Cleon-lover ... Cleon-hater ...’ Cleon 
(died 422 BcE) was the most influential political figure in Athens after 
the death of Pericles, and the target of many Aristophanic jokes. 
Following the production of Babylonians (now lost) in 426 BCE, he 
brought a prosecution against Aristophanes (or perhaps the play’s 
producer, Callistratus) for bringing Athens into disrepute in the play. 
He was also responsible for increasing pay for jurors, which helps to 
explain the old man’s ‘love’ for him. 


Grammar 


G&E, p. 181: time phrases. 


Exercises 


G&E, p. 182, 9A-E: 12. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’, listed on p. 103 of T&V. 
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Section 9D 


Translating 9D 


Read passage 9D (T&V, p. 104) using the vocabulary and notes provided. 


Reading notes for 9D 


7 we €uol doKet — ‘as it seems to me’. Here doxet is used 
impersonally, i.e. without a subject. 

7-8 NUL KaDEvdovOLW ~évtLXwWV — a phrase in the dative (Utv 
KaVEVvdOVOLY) is followed by a verb that takes a dative case 
(€vtTUX@V, participle from evtvXoLLAL, which strongly suggests that 
these three words should be taken together. 

11 Aoyw pév ... Eyw dé ... — ‘In word ... in deed ...’ or ‘In theory ... in 
practice ...’. The contrast between speech and action is a 
commonplace of Greek literature. 

13. mo0AAN o7tovdr — ‘with much urgency’. The dative can express the 
manner in which a thing is done. 

15 1) kamtvn — ‘chimney’ (0 kartvdc is ‘smoke’). If you've visited 
Greece, you might have seen the ‘no smoking’ signs: aTTaAyOQEVETAL 
TO KATIVLOUQ. 

20 KATIV® ... GUOLOS — GUOLOG is often found with a dative case: ‘similar 
to ...’, ‘like ...’. 

24 Cytet— not indicative, which would be Cntet. 

Grammar 


G&E, pp. 182-3: ‘More optatives’ and ‘Principal parts’. You will examine the 
important idea of principal parts in more detail in Section 9F. 


Exercises 


G&E, p. 183: 9A-E: 13. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’, listed on pp. 104—5 of T&V. 
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Section 9E 


Translating 9E 


Read passage 9E (T&V, pp. 105-6) using the vocabulary and notes provided. 


Reading notes for 9E 


6 


vouunvia — the first day of the month was market day. 


13-14 av... dvvaiunv — ‘I could’, optative of duvayat 


15 


16 


19 


21 


25 


27 


33 


35 


37 


QMELVOV 1} OV — 7) ON its own could be a conjunction (‘or’) or part of 
a comparison (‘more ... than’). The presence of a comparative 
adjective (&petvov) should settle the issue. 


Note the two different ways of expressing a comparison in lines 15— 
16: 


AMELVOV T} OV 

COV ALELVOV. 
Review pp. 164—5 of G&E if you need a reminder. 
AQQ OTL...; — ‘Is it that ...?”. 


‘(Odvo0€éa — Philocleon’s latest ruse to escape the house is to imitate 
Odysseus’ escape from the cave of the Cyclops tied to the underside 
of aram. See the right-hand diagram in T&V, p. 105. 


Ovrtic — the same reply as Odysseus gave to the Cyclops. 
TOaKkroLoc — Odysseus was from the island of Ithaca. 


oTtovdn ToT — ‘with all urgency’, dative of manner like t7oAAN 


o7Ttovdr) in the previous reading. 
TALS XEQot — ‘with your hands’. Dative of instrument or means. 


evémteoe — clue: the aorist of 7ti7ttw is ETEGOV. 


45-6 éykAeioaoLd’ Hutv Kai PvAGEtv ovoL- this whole phrase 


47 


should be taken as an indirect object of TagéEet (‘the old man will 
give ... to us who have shut him in and are his guards ...’). 


OAtyov xeO0vov — ‘for a little while’ (G&E, p. 181). 
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Grammar 


G&E, p. 183: ‘Three verbs’. You should also review any outstanding points on 
pp. 176-183. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’, listed on pp. 106-7 of T&V. 


All the vocabulary you are asked to learn in Sections 9A-—E is collected together in 
the summary learning vocabulary on pp. 184-5 of G&E. 


Now may also be a good time to make sure that any vocabulary lists you are up to 
date. 
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Section 9F 


STUDY TIP — The principal parts of verbs 


You will have realised some time ago that not all Greek verb forms are 
predictable. Knowledge of the endings of 7avw does not help you to form, say, 
the future tense of AavOavw (Anoop), the aorist of pevyw (Epuyov), or 
indeed any form involving a change of stem. 


With certain verbs, therefore, you will need to learn the parts of the verbs that 
contain these unpredictable stems. Together these forms are known as the 
‘principal parts’ of a verb. There are six in all, but for now you need know only the 
three most important: the present, the future and the aorist. Here are the 
principal parts of AavOavw, pevyw and Wévw. 


present future aorist 
AavOavad Anjow éAaBov 
pevyw PEeveouar EPUYOV 
uéva UEevew EUELVA 


Once you have memorised the three principal parts of a verb, you can form all its 
present, imperfect, future and aorist forms, so long as you have a firm grasp of 
Tavw in its entirety. In essence, therefore, learning the principal parts of a verb is 
a shortcut to learning all of its forms. An added benefit is that principal parts 
remind you whether a verb has a first (weak) or second (strong) aorist, i.e. 
whether it follows €7avoa or EAaBov. 


A few verbs seem astonishingly irregular. You might wonder, for instance, how 
the aorist €payov (‘I ate’) could ever have evolved from the present €00iw (‘I 
eat’). The answer is that these were originally two separate verbs, each of which 
survived in part, and which in combination provided a set of tenses for ‘eating’. 
The situation is similar to the English verb ‘went’: now used as the past tense of 
‘go’, although originally from the verb ‘wend’. 


Finally, remember that there are four verbs with irregular endings as well as 
stems. These are eiut, eit, oda and pnt. These important verbs must be 
learnt in full. 
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Exercise 23 


1 Using the principal parts given above, complete the following table 
with the 3rd person singular present, future and aorist of AavOavw, 
@evyw, and uévw. The forms of tavw have already been provided. 


present future aorist 


TLAVEL TLAVOEL ETTAVOE(V) 


2 Why do principle parts not include the imperfect tense? 
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Translating 9F 


Read passage 9F (T&V, pp. 107-8) using the vocabulary and notes provided. Pay 
particular attention to infinitives, especially the aorists which will be pointed out 


in the vocabulary or notes. We have included an activity on infinitives for you to 
do after your reading. 


Reading notes for 9F 


2-3 EXO ... ATUEVAL ... TELQMPEVOS EELEVaL — in Greek and English, 
the verbs ‘allow’ (cq) and ‘try’ (77eLtQ@ao"at) may be followed by an 
infinitive (‘allow someone to...’, ‘try to ...’). Levacis the infinitive of 
eu. 

5 éaoac— from édaw, but note the lack of an augment. 


7  miOeoVat — ‘to obey’, aorist infinitive middle of rtetOouat (aorist 
éTuOOuny). Like the aorist participle and optative, the aorist 
infinitive has no augment. As a second aorist, 7i8eo0at has the 
same ending as a present infinitive (TavEecOaL). 


The difference between aorist and present infinitives, as you might 
expect, is one of aspect rather than time. The ‘obeying’ is thought of 
as an event rather than a process. 


8  éyw duKadCetv BovAOUAat— note the choice of the present infinitive. 
Philocleon has in mind an ongoing process of passing judgements. 


10 ducoat-aorist infinitive active of dixkaCw (aorist EdicKaca), 
because Bdeycleon is thinking of tomorrow’s judging as an event. 
Weak aorist infinitives end in -oat (mavoat). 


16 ov BovAovtat TavCADVat AdUKOUVTES — note the choice of the 
middle voice (maVoao8at) rather than the active (mavoat). 


| stop smoking > middle 
| stop someone else smoking > active 
17-18 TWV TRAYUATWV TOV EV TH OLKIA yLyvouevay — the repeated 
article construction (G&E, p. 49). The whole phrase should be taken 
as a genitive dependent on kataoKor7tov (‘inspector of ...’). 


19 AaPetv —-second aorist infinitive active of AauBavw (aorist 
éAaBov). 


20 twv Kakwv TavoacBat-— ‘to cease from their evil acts’. 


30 Ta TOV dikaoTNQIOV — ‘the trappings of a court’, such as voting urns 
and a water clock. 
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31 e€o0iow  — the future of the (highly) irregular verb péQw is oiow. 


In the second edition of Reading Greek the line numbers are wrong at this point: 
alternative versions are given below. 


35/40 é€tveyKov — the aorist of péQw is HveyKov. 


, 


43/48 detvoc Payetv — detvoc with an infinitive means ‘clever at —ing 
(G&E, p. 192). Epayov is the aorist of EoD i, ‘I eat’. 


46/51 éyelgetv oldc T EoTAL— Oidc T’eitt plus an infinitive is a useful 
phrase meaning ‘I am able’. As an adjective oioc agrees with the 
subject of eiut. A female speaker would say oid t’ €iUt. 


Exercise 24 


The following infinitives are taken from the reading. Underline all 
examples of aorist infinitives. You may need to refer back to the 
vocabulary for reading 9E. 


Léevetv, ducaCetv, duccoat, TAvOAGVAL EEeveetv, AaPBetv, dEav, 
vyéveoOaL, TOMOAL EVEYKELV 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 187-9: ‘Aorist infinitives’ and ‘Aspect in the infinitive’. 


Exercises 


G&E, p. 189, 9F-G: 2. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’, listed on p. 109 of T&V. 
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Section 9G 


Aorist imperatives 


Reading 9G contains examples of aorist imperatives. You will meet most of the 
possible forms in the passage. 


active: Tmavoov (sing.) mavoate (pl.) 

middle: mavoat (sing.) TavoaoVe (pl.) 

Like other non-indicative forms of the aorist (participles, infinitives, the optative), 
the imperative has no augment. The first aorist does, however, contain the typical 
letter sigma, and three of the forms contain the customary alpha. Be aware that 
the 2nd person singular middle imperative is identical to the aorist active 
imperative (77avoat). 


If a verb has a second aorist, then it forms the imperative from the second aorist 
stem in combination with the endings of the present imperative. 


active: AaPé (sing.) AdBete (pl.) 

middle: TLLBOU (sing.) mB E00 (pl.) 

The difference of meaning between an aorist and a present imperative is the 
usual one of aspect rather than time. An aorist imperative presents an action as 
an event rather than a process. 


As G&E (pp. 190-1) points out, distinctions of aspect can sometimes be almost 
imperceptible, and in such cases there is no need to agonise over the precise 
nuances. Nevertheless, whenever you encounter any non-indicative aorist form, 
you should be aware that the author may be inviting you to view an action ina 
particular way through the use of aspect. 


Translating 9G 


Read passage 9G (T&V, pp.110—11) using the vocabulary and notes provided. 


Reading notes for 9G 


2 ev (o0’ dott — ‘know it well!’. (o@L is the 2nd person plural imperative 
of both eiui and oida. 


4 akovoov — ‘listen!’, aorist imperative of aKovw. 


5 (Ot... AéEov — ‘go... tell!’. (Otis 2nd person singular imperative of 
eiut. A€Eov is aorist imperative of Aéyw (Aéy-cov becomes 
AéE0v). 


6 ot Kadot — ‘voting urns’ into which the ‘pebbles’ (not) were cast. 
There were two: one for guilty; one for innocent. 
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17. mavoat-—‘stop!’, aorist middle imperative. The aorist active 
infinitive (also tavoaL) is ruled out by the context. 


24 mAnv tH KAeWvdeac — a water clock (KAEWVdea, literally ‘water 
thief’) was used to ensure the speakers for the prosecution and 
defence were allowed the same amount of time. There is a picture in 
G&E, p. 110. 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 189-94: aorist imperatives, and a range of other grammatical points. 
Note especially the useful adjective Tac, TAOa, TAV Meaning ‘all’ or ‘whole’. 


Exercises 


G&E, p. 191, 9F-G: 3. 


Vocabulary 
Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’, listed on p. 111 of T&V. 


All the vocabulary you are asked to learn in Sections 9F-G is collected together in 
the summary learning vocabulary on p. 194 of G&E. 
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Section 9H 


Translating 9H 


Read passage 9H (T&V, pp. 112-14) using the vocabulary and notes provided. 


Reading notes for 9H 


1 


ELOITM KAL OTEVOETW — 3rd person imperatives (‘Let him ...’). This is 
the formal language of a herald opening court proceedings. 
Throughout there is a contrast between the official trappings of a 
courtroom and the absurdity of the action on stage. 


pevywv — pevyw ina legal context is ‘to be a defendant’, duvkw 
‘to prosecute’. 


akovoat’ Non THS yea~ns — akovw in the sense of ‘listen to’ 
generally takes a genitive case. Make sure you understand the 
difference between akovoate and fKovoaTE. 


11-12 éEantatiyoew w’ éArticetc — €EaTtatroev is a future 


17 


18 


19 


27 


infinitive, formed by adding -evv to the future stem of eEaTtataw 
(€aTtatyo-w). The verb éArtiCw usually takes a future infinitive 
when it means ‘I hope to ...’. 


ayadds ye katapayetv — the infinitive should be taken closely 
with the adjective, like detvocg Payetv in Section YF (line 43/48). 
Katapayetv (from kateo Ot) is not just ‘eat’, but ‘eat up’, 
‘devour’. 


avapac KatIHYyOREL— a typical Greek combination of participle and 
imperative, ‘Having done x, do y"’, i.e. ‘Do x and y!’. avaBac is the 
aorist participle of AvaBatva. 


avapbrvat — aorist infinitive of avaBaivw. 


éXetv — second aorist infinitive of xigéw (‘I take’), which in a legal 
setting means ‘convict’. 


29-30 él... C€... AKOVOAL, ... THV WHPov VécOat — both infinitives 


31 


35 


40 


are dependent on oét, ‘You must ...’. 


ws Ovta — the addition of we spells out the causal nature of the 
participle, ‘because he is ...’. 


TLCQOCLOVTWV — 3rd person plural imperative, ‘Let them ...’ 


KatTaBNOt— aorist singular imperative of kataPBatva. 
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uéAAw attoAoynoeoOat— LéAAw (‘be about to’), like €ATtiCw, 
usually takes a future infinitive. 


Grammar 


G&E, pp. 197-200: third person imperatives and future infinitives. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’, listed on p. 115 of T&V. 
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Section 9l 


Translating 91 


Read passage 9I (T&V, p. 116) using the vocabulary and notes provided. 


Reading notes for 9l 


2 


10 


12 


13 


16 


24 


30 


@vodgEc — i.e. the men of the jury. 


TOOAUTNS — TODOUTOG indicates size (‘so great’), TOLOUTOC type (‘of 
such a kind’). 


ATLOKQIVAC OAL — not ATOKEiVvEGOAL. It helps to know the principal 
parts: ATOKQIVOUAL ATOKQIVOUHAL ATLEKQLVAUNV. 
tous AUKOUGs — ‘wolves’, as in the English ‘lycanthrope’ (‘werewolf’). 


éXew avtov KAéavta — ‘to convict him of theft’, literally ‘to 
convict him having stolen’. 


TWV VUVL KUV@v — ‘of the now dogs’, i.e. ‘of the dogs alive today’, a 
neat example of the sandwich construction. The following phrases 
are worth remembering: 


Ol vDV - ‘the men of today’/‘today’s generation’ 
OL TOTE 7 ‘the men of former times’ 
Ol émELTaA = - ‘future generations’ 


vPargettat— ‘steals’. U7td with a compound verb often indicates 
stealth. 


ovyyv@uny éxete — ‘have forgiveness’, ‘forgive’. The modern 
Greek for ‘excuse me’ is ouyyvwun (signdmi). 


KLOAQICELV YAQ OVK ETTiIOTATAL— playing the lyre was a mark of a 
traditional education. 


AéEov Eva — ‘speak loudly’. péya (‘great’, ‘large’) in connection 
with sound indicates volume. 


ATLOKQtVaL— aorist imperative (Compare TAVOAL). 


v@peAduEvos UNdév — LT) instead of the usual ov because the 
participle has a conditional force, ‘if he stole nothing’. (The negative 
with et, ‘if’, is p11). 


TOD TA TLALOLA — it was quite acceptable at a Greek trial to appeal 
for sympathy by parading weeping children in front of the jury. 
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Grammar 


G&E, pp. 200-2: root aorists and the verb émtio TAUAL. 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’, listed on p. 117 of T&V. 
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Section 9J 


Translating 9J 


Read passage 9J (T&V, p. 118) using the vocabulary and notes provided. 


Reading notes for 9J 


2 ameda&KQuoa — Philocleon, ashamed to admit his sympathy for the 
defendant, blames his tears on the quality of the lentil soup! 


7 ta BeAtiw — the shortened form of ta BeATiova (G&E, p. 166). 


12 KwWagiCetv YaQ OVK éTtio Tat — the word ‘lyre-playing’ in the 
mouth of Philocleon implies being soft or oversensitive. 


14 mTeQimtatov — ‘walkabout’. A ‘peripatetic’ wanders from place to 
place. 


21 exwv —‘willingly’ (contrast &kwv, ‘unwillingly’). 


22 mW> AQ’ TYYWVLOaUEOa — ‘How then have we contested?’, i.e. ‘How 
did the contest turn out?’ 


33 meioouat— confusingly, the future of both macxw and meiPoua. 
Context should clear up any ambiguity. 


Grammar 


G&E, p. 202: irregular principal parts. 


Exercises 


G&E, p. 202, 9H-J: 4. 


Online activity 


There is a short online quiz connected with your work on Sections 9A—J of Reading 


Greek. You can access this at: http://fass.open.ac.uk/classical-studies/reading- 
classical-greek 


Vocabulary 


Make sure you know the ‘Vocabulary to be learnt’, listed on p. 119 of T&V. 


All the vocabulary you are asked to learn in Sections 9H—J is collected together in 
the summary learning vocabulary on pp. 203-4 of G&E. 


Now may also be a good time to make sure that any vocabulary lists you keep are 
up to date. 
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Sections 9A—J: summary 


Checklist 


You should prioritise these points: 


e — the dative case and its uses (including the distinction between 
animate and inanimate nouns) 


* principal parts: aigéw/aigéouatr eewtaw, AavOava, Aéyw, 
TAO XW, TELOG/TLELBOUAL PEQW 


° more on the aorist: 


aorist infinitives: Tavoat TAavOACGBAL 
¢ aorist imperatives: Tavoov, Tavoate/TavoaL TAvVOAGOE 
e aspect in the aorist infinitive and imperative 
e the root aorists €Brnv and éyvwv. 
These points are important and easily learnt: 
¢ — time phrases 
e the adjective tac, aoa, Mav — ‘all, whole, every’ 
¢ review of the vocative case. 


You should consolidate the following once you feel confident about the other 
points above: 


* the present imperatives of ciut, cit, olda, dUvayaL avioTAYAL 
¢ — the future infinitive 

¢ 3rd person imperatives 

* more optatives: duvaiuny, AVLOTAILNV 

¢ €é&eott, detvoc + the infinitive 


* another -yat verb: émtio TAAL 
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Appendix 1: Additional Greek passages for 
translation 


Appendix 1 provides some additional Greek passages for you to use to practise 
your translation skills. These are graded in difficulty and fall into three sections, as 
follows: 


1 Passages based on vocabulary and grammar met in Sections 1-6 of 
Reading Greek. 

2 Passages based on vocabulary and grammar met in Sections 1-9 of 
Reading Greek. 

3 Passages of ‘real’ Greek with vocabulary and grammar assistance. 


Model translations are provided in Appendix 2 so that you can check your work. 
You are advised to look at these only after attempting the whole passage. 


Section 1: Passages based on Reading Greek 1-6 


Artemisia at the Battle of Salamis 


Herodotus relates how Artemisia, whilst fighting on the side of the Persians 
during the naval battle of Salamis, performs an unpatriotic deed. Her actions 
nevertheless gain her the approval of the Persian King, Xerxes. 


ov Lev OUVauat Aéyetv OTWS EUAXEDAVTO EKADTOL TOV BAEBAEWV TN TV 
‘EAANVov. kata dé Tv AotEetoiav TAdE EvEvETO. ETLELOT] TO VAUTLKOV TO 
tov Baotiéwe év TOAAT artoeia Ty, ediwke vavc ATTUKT) THY THS 


AQTELLOLAS VAUV. Kai OV SUVaALEVN ATOMEVYELV (EUMOOTDVE YAQ AVTS 


ETUYXAVOV OVTES VES PiAtaL) Ed0EE AUT TOUVTO TLOLELV, EV UEVAAW 
KtVOUVW OUOT] EVEBAAE YAQ VN Pia, Avdeac Te KaAvvd~ous PEQOVOT] 
KAL AVTOV TOV TWV KadAvvdemv PACE. El OLX VELKOS TL ETLOINOEV T] KATA 


TUXNV ATLOPEVYELV TLELQWHEVN, OV OUVALLAL Aévetv. EUBAAOVOE TE KAL 


KATAOVOATA TOVTO TO TAOLOV EQUTI OLTAG HYADA ETOU|OaTO. ETTELdT] 
yao 6 TAS AttiKTS vews KUBEQvyTHs Eidev avtiv EuBaAAOVOAY VL 
AVdEWV PaEBAEWV, VOLLICWY THY vavv THC AETEeLotac PUiav civaL 
ETLAVOATO OLWKWV KAL ETL AAAAS VAG ETULTMAEL OUTWE ODV T} TE VAUS OWA 
NV KAL AUTH TE KAL OL VAUTAL OVK ATEDAVOV. KAL OT] Kal A€YOVOLV OTL TIC 


TOV TAQOVIWY TW ZEQEN THV HAXNV DewHEeva EEN, “GW SEDTIOTA, OQAC 
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AQTEMLOLAV WC ED UAXETAL KAL VADV TWV TLOAELLOV KATEDUCEV;” KAL 
BéQéEns Noeto ei AANOwc éotiv Aegteptotac TO EQvov. “vat,” aTEKOLVATO O 
AVIQ, “YLVYVMOKW YAQ TO ETLONMOV TO THS VEws.” KAI OVdEIC LEV 
EVLYVWOKE THV vavv dia@PacEioav we OV TIOAEULAV OLOAV, OVdEIC dé 


TWMV VAVTWV Ek THS Kadvvdéas vews AMEGWON WOTE KATIVYOQOS AVTNS 


yevéoOar A€yovot dé StL O ZéQENS ToOIs TAQOVOL EiTtEV “OL HEV AVOQEC 
YVEYOVACL HOL YUVAIKEG, aL dé yuVatKES AVOQEC.” 

Vocabulary (in order of appearance) 

dvvauat lam able (pple Suvapévoc n ov) 

Aéyeuwv to say (from Aéyw) 

éKaotos N Ov each 

Kata (+ acc.) as far as X is concerned; in relation to X 
Aoteptota ac (f.) Artemisia 

tade these things, i.e. this, the following 

vavutucov ov (n.) fleet 

Baouevc ewe (m.) King of Persia, i.e. Xerxes 

Attukdocg ) Ov Attic 

ATLOPEVYEtV to escape 

éumteooVe (+ gen.) in front of 

@ptAtoc a ov friendly, allied 

éd0Ee avty she decided (it seemed a good idea to her) 
Ttotetv to do (from Ttotéw) 

éuUBaAAw (+ dat.) attack, fall upon 

KaAvvdéosg a ov Calyndian (from Calyndia, a town in Lycia) 
vetkoc ous (n.) quarrel 

Kata TUXxNHV by chance, accidentally 

éuBaAOvOG TE KAI KATADVOACA after/by attacking and sinking 
éavtryy herself (f. acc. s.) 


dutAouc N ovv double, two lots of (OutAa: nom./acc. pl.) 
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vouiCw ... etvat think X (acc.) to be Y (acc.), think X (acc.) is Y (acc.) 
éTuTtAéw sail against, attack (é7tt + acc.) 

Kat or) Kal Moreover 

TraQElUL be present 

=ZéQEnc ov (m.) Xerxes 

én he/she said 

KaATAOVW sink 

éewtaw ask (aor. NEOUNV) 

aTtoKetvouat answer (aor. ATLEKQLVOUNV) 

éTtLONMOV Ov (n.) ensign 

diapOagetoay (f. acc. s.) which had been destroyed (from dip eiow) 
ATLEDWON WOTE KATITYOEOS AUTNS YevéoOaL was saved (so as) to accuse her 


yeyovao. they have become (from ytyvouat) 
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The truce after Pylos 


In the early stages of the Peloponnesian War, the Spartans have the upper hand. 
But after suffering a setback on the island of Sphacteria, they negotiate a 
temporary truce with the Athenian generals at Pylos nearby. 


éttet DE OL Aakedouoviot EUAVOV TA yevouEva TreQi IIVAov, &0EEV AVTOIC 


AVOEAS TIVAS TLQOS TO OTOEATOTLESOV TEUTELV. EBOVAOVTO YAQE AKELBaC 


ELDEVAL TIS TIOATTOVOLV OL AVOQEC OL EV TH VI}OW. Kat ETtELoT] ELSOV OTL 
EKELVOL TIADXOVOLV OVK OALYOV UTO AWLOD Kat EV KLVOUV® ELOLV UTLO THV 


AOnvaiwv, BovAduEevot BonVeEtv, E0EEV AVTOIS GMOVOAC TIQOS TOUG 


oteatinyous twv AOnvaiwv teQt MvAov roteto 8a. 


ol dé OTEATITYOL TOV Adyov EdEEAVTO KAL OTIOVOAS ETLOL]OAVTO. OL HEV 
tov AOnvaiwv oTeaTtnyol EKéAEVTAV TOUS AAKEdALMOVLOUG ADAG TAG 


uweyaAacs vaug tac tTwv HWeAOTOVVNGCIWV AUTOIC MALEXELV KAI TO TELXLOUA 


UNTE KATA YHV NTE KATA DaAaTTAV ETUEVAL TOS dE AAKEdALOVIOLC 


éENv CLTOV Kat Oivov TIQDG TOUS év TIVAW TEpTLELV. 

[It is agreed that the truce will be temporary, to last until the Spartans have had 
the opportunity to send an embassy to consult the Athenian people themselves.] 
Leta dé TAVTA OL TAV AakEdALOViWV TIEEDPELS EOS TAS AOTWVAC 
apikvovto kat, “w AOnvato,” Epacay, “oi AakedAtLOviol NUAC 
ETLEUWAV TLEQL TOV EV TI] VOW AVOEWV: EDEAOVOL YA OTIOVOAS 
TLOLELOOAL. TOOTEQOV ye HULLS OL AakedaALOViOL ELXOHEV LEYiOTIV 
dvvautv ev tots “EAAnoty, we ev tote, AAA VOV TAQEDUEV ATIOQOUVTEC. 
TIQOTEQOV HEV TDEAETE UULELS OTIOVOAS TLOLELDDAL VUV dé DUA ALTODMEV 
TIMELS TOV TOAE MOV TavEODOat Kai PUiay TE Kai CUUMAXiav déxEeoOaL. 


AdBetE OVV TOUS NUETEQOUC AdYoUGS LT] TOAELLiWw<.” 


Vocabulary (in order of appearance) 


émtet when 

TX yevoueva what had happened 

IIvAoc ov (f.) Pylos 

éd0Eev (from doKéw) it seemed a good idea to X (dat.); X decided 


OTEATOTESOV OV (n.) camp 
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méuTteLv to send (from TtéuTtwW send) 
BovAopat wish, want 

eldévat to know (from oida) 

TIREATTA) do, fare 

vrt6 (+ gen.) from, at the hands of 

Autos ov (m.) hunger 

BonGetv to help (from BonBéw) 

éd0Eev avtotc they decided (to do X) 
OTLOVOAG ... TOLELDDat to make peace treaties 
Aoyos ov (m.) here: proposal 

mraoas (f. ac. pl.) all 

IleAomtovvnotot wv (m. pl.) the Peloponnesians (i.e. Sparta and her allies) 
avtov rv 6 him, her, it; pl. them 

TLAQEXW give 


TElXLOUa Atos (n.) fortification (i.e. the fortified Athenian base on the 
island) 


unte ... unte neither ... nor 
éTuévat to attack (from émt~QXOUAL) 
é€eott itis possible for X (dat.) 
ottoc ov (m.) food 

otvoc ov (m.) wine 

épaoay they said (from pnut) 
€0éAw I wish, want 

meOteQgov formerly, before 
Ueyiotoc 1 Ov greatest 

dUvaulc Ewes (f.) Power 

TrcaQetut be at hand, be present 
aitéw ask 

Traveo Oat to stop (from TAvOLAL) 
puta ac (f.) friendship 
ovuUaxia ac (f.) alliance 


déxeo8at to receive, accept (from déxoUAL) 
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Section 2: Passages based on Reading Greek 1-9 


Solon and Thales 


The Athenian statesman Solon, while on his travels, meets the philosopher 
Thales; Thales contrives a scenario which aims to teach Solon a lesson. 


0 dé LOAWYV, ATOdNUWV Tote Ev Iwvia, NAVE TEdG OaAdnv, AvdEea 


ueyaAnv d0€av ooiac kai ducatoovvne EXOVTA. KAL dT) EAOWV EOS TI]V 


OlKiAV AVTOD, 0 LOAWV EDAvUACEV STL OVK EXEL YUVALKA Kat TALdAC. 


Kal O OaANes TOTE LEV OVSEV ATLEKELVATO, LETA OE OALyAS NUEQAS AVdEA 
TIQEOG LOAWVa ETE pe EEvov, AéEyovta OTL SEKATAtOV EF AONVAV KEL 
éTtel DE O LOAWV AUTOV NEWTNOEV El TLVEOV EOTIV Ev Taig AOTvatc, “AAAO 


uév,” E—n, “Ovdev Ty, veaviac dé Tig THV AONVaAtwV EVANTETO, KAL TATA 


NkoAoVO EL 1) TOALC. Tv YAQ VLOG, Ws EPATAV, AVdEDS AQLOTOV TAHV 


TLOALT@V’ 6 SE TATIQ OV TAETV, AAA’ HdN TLOADV XEdVOV ATEdTLLEL.” 


axovoas dé TAVTA O LOAWY, “ws SvOTUXT|S EOTLV O TATIE,” E—n, “Tiva dé 
éxaAovv avtov;” 0 dé AVOQEWTIOS “T}KOVOA,” EPn, “TO OVOUA, AAA’ OU 
uéuvnUa.” 6 d€ LOAWV, VOLICWV TOV VEKQOV ELVAL TOV EAXUTOD VIOV, 
Newtnoev ei LOAwWVoOs 6 tEOVNKWE EOTLV VLOG ETTEL dE O E€VOC EtTTEV OTL 
TOUTO EOTL TO OVOLLA, 6 LOAWY, “OMLOL WC SELVA TIAOXW.” EBONTE, KAL 


ETaLev EVOUG THV KEPaANV, EGXLCE TO WWUATLOV KAL TA AAA ETtOLEL & EUICOG 


TLATEQA TOLAVTA AKOVOAVTA TLOLELV. 


totegov dé 0 Oadng, Tov LOAWVa TEOTEADOV, “TL OWE,” EP, “CD 
PE; TAVTA TOV YAEL EME AEl ATOTOETEL.” KAL yeAaOas AVTOV DaQCGELV 


EKEAEVE TLEQL TWV TOD E€voU Adywv, WES OUK AAND@V OvTwV. 


Vocabulary (in order of appearance) 


udAWwv wvoc (m.) Solon 
AaTLOOnNHEW travel abroad 
Twvia ac (f.) lonia 

Oadnc OaAEew (m.) Thales 


d0Ea ac (f.) reputation (for + gen.) 
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ducatoovvn 7¢ (f.) justice 
dEKATALOV ten days ago 

kw Ihave come 

TLVEOV any news 

OantouUat be buried 

akoAovG8éw follow (in procession) 
uéuvnat | remember 

oO teOvryKa@c the dead person 
oto alas! 

Taiw strike, hit 

oxiCw tear 

iuatiov ov (n.) cloak 

& which 

elKko0c reasonable, normal (+ acc. and inf.) 
oituwcw lament 

TO YaUELV marriage, marrying 
ATLOTEETIW) turn away from (+ gen.) 


Oagoéw take courage 
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The killing of an adulterer 


Euphiletos defends himself in court on a charge of having murdered his wife’s 
lover, Eratosthenes; here he gives his version of events, invoking the law which 
allows the killing of adulterers. 


éy@ yao, @ AOnvatoy é7tetdT) EOOEE LOL YHUAL Kal YUVAtKA TYYAYOUNV Eic 
THV OLKLAV, TOADV HEV XQOVOV EPUAATTOV AVTIV, WOTLER ELKOE TV. ETCELOT] 
dé LOL TLALOLOV YLYVETAL ETLLOTEVOV NON AUTH KAL TIAVTA TA EULAVTOU 
TIQAYUATA TAQEDWKA. EV HEV ODV TA) TEWTW XQOVH, @ ABNVALOL TAT@V 
yuvaikwv hv PeAtioty: ertetd1] O€ 1] EU] UNTNE ATED aAvVE, ATOVAVOLOA 
TLAVTOV TOV KAKWV ATI LOL TV. 7} YAQ ET) yUvn, Em’ EKPOOAVALTH 
aKxoAovOnoaga, kat U0 Tov EgatodVévouc OPVEtLGA, LOTEQOV 
dLAPGELVETAL KAL OUTWC EVEVETO. 


ETLELOT] YAQ TO TIALOLOV YLYVETAL EYW HEV AVW EKADELOOV, TOE KATW. KAL 
ovtTws 0 Eeatoo8évns cAdvOavé UE EVOOV WV TS VUKTOC. Kai TOADV 


XEOVOV OvdETIOTE UTWMTEVOA, AAN’ MOUNV TIV EUAVTOD YUVALKA TLATWV 


OWPOOVEOTATHY THV Ev TH TOAEL. TMOOLOVTOG dé TOV XOOVOU, 


Treo EA DOVER LOL DeQartatva Tic, “EVPUnte,” épn, “EQatooVéevne éotiv 


O¢ UBEICEL OV LOVOV TIV OTWV yuvatka, AAAG Kai aAAas TOAAAG.” 


Th) OVV VOTEOAIA OTE EYW EKADELSOV, EiTEQXETAL EQEATOOVEVN GS. KALT} 


DeQaTtatva EvOUG LOL AévEL OTL EVOOV EOTIV. KAYW KaTABAS CLWT Eid0V 


QUTOV EV TH THS YUVatKOS KAivy KEiWeEevov. Eyw dé TATAEAG AVTOV, “OUK 


eyo oe,” épry, “AaTtoKtetvw, AAA’ 6 tS TOAEWS VOLLOG.” 


Vocabulary (in order of appearance) 


doKket uot | decide (lit. it seems a good idea to me) 
Yauéew (yHuat = aor. inf.) marry 

€lKOG reasonable, normal 

TLOTEVW (+ dat.) trust 

TLAQADLOWULt (TAE~SWKA = Ist sing. aor. act.) | entrust 
éT EKPOAV at the funeral 

akoAovGéw follow (in procession) 


EgatooVévns ous (m.) Eratosthenes 
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opVetoa (= ‘having been seen’, f. nom. pple) 
dtapVeigouat |am seduced 

KaTw downstairs 

vTomtEvwW suspect 

OwPeEwv ov chaste 

TIQOLOVTOS ... TOU XQOVOU as time went on 
DeQaTtatva ac (f.) serving maid 

6c who 

UBeEiCw abuse 

TH)... VoTEQaia the following day 

oww7 in silence 

KAtvn ne (f.) bed 

Ketuat lie 


TMATACOW beat 
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Section 3: Passages of real Greek 


The passages in this section all consist of unadapted Greek. Your knowledge of the 
language should allow you to recognise many words and grammatical 
constructions, but do bear in mind that these are complex and challenging texts 
and will contain much that is unfamiliar. 


Euripides, Medea, 1040-58 


This passage is taken from the point of the play where Medea is debating with 
herself as to whether to kill her children. 


Mn. ev pev' Ti TEDTDSEEKEODE WW’ OULLAOLV, TEKVA; 

TL MQEODYVEAATE TOV TLAVVOTATOV YEAWV; 
ALAL TLOQATW; KAQDIA YAQ OLXETAL, 
YUVALKES, OUUA PALSEOV we EidoVv TEKVWV. 
OvK av dvvaiuNnv: xaLeéTwW BovAEVUATA 
TA TEOTVEV' AEW TIALOAS EK YaIAS EUOUG. 
TLOEL ME MATEQA THVOE TOLS TOUTWV KAKOIC 
AVTOVEAY AULTIV dig TOOA KTADVAL KAKA; 
ov On’ EYWYE. XALQETW BOVAELVUATA. 
KALTOL TL TACXW; BOVAOHAL yéAwT O*pAtv 
EXOQOUC LEDELTA TOUS ELOUS ACNULOUG; 
TOAUNTEOV TAD’. AAAA THC EUS KAKNG, 
TO KAL TEOCTEDOAL UAABaAKOUS AdyouS PEeEvt. 
XWEEITE, TALES, EG SOUOUG. OTA dé LT 
DELLS TAQELVAL TOLS EUOLOL OUUAOLV, 
AvT@ WEATOEL XELQA O’ OV dLAPVEEW. 
Od: 

un onta, OupE, uN] OV y’ EQyaoT TAdE: 
EAOOV AVTOUG, W TAAAV, PELOAL TEKVWV' 


éket UE’ NU@V CWVTES EVPEAVOVOL CE. 
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Vocabulary (in order of appearance) 


TIQODOEEKOAL look at 

OU atoc (n.) eye 

tTéKVOV OV (n.) child 

TMAVUVOTATOG OV very last 

yéAws (m.) laugh 

tL dQaom translate: ‘what am | to do?’ 
otxouat be gone 

Patdedc a ov_ bright 

@c when 

OVK av duvaiunv ‘| wouldn’t be able (to do it)’ 
Xalgétw goodbye to (3rd s. impv. from xaigw) 
BovAevua atoc (n.) plan 

TIQe00VEV former 

yata = yn 

AvTléw grieve, give pain to 

avTTV dic TOCA KTACVAL ‘to acquire twice as many myself 
opAetv to earn (aor. inf. of opALoKaVW) 
€x9E0c OV (m.) enemy 

ueOetoa letting go, allowing (from peOinuy 
aChutoc Ov unpunished 

toAuntéov should be undertaken 

tHS EuNns KaKNS what cowardice! (gen. of exclamation) 
TO... MECTEDOAL to admit 

UaAGakdc 1 OV soft, cowardly 

ory evoc (f.) mind, heart 

duos Ov (m.) house 

Otw for whoever ... (m. dat. s. of Gottc) 

Oéutc right 

TLAQELVAL (+ dat.) to be present (from TAaQEtUL) 
OvuUa atoc (n.) sacrifice 


avt@ wEeAroet ‘let him take care of himself’ 
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xXeloa 0 ov dta~VeQw ‘my hand will not falter’ (lit. ‘I shall not destroy my 
hand’) 


un)... €gyaor ‘do not do’ 

Ovpuds ov (m.) soul 

éaxoov let go! leave alone! (aor. impv. from E€aw) 
@etoat(t gen.) spare! (aor. impv. from petdopuat) 
éKet there (i.e. in Athens) 

NU@vV = €uov (poetic plural) 

Caw live 


ev@peaivw cheer, gladden (fut. evxpEeava) 
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Aristophanes, Clouds, 75-94 


This passage is taken from the beginning of Aristophanes’ Clouds. Here, 
Strepsiades wakes his son, Pheidippides, to announce to him the great idea he has 
come up with: namely to send Pheidippides to the Reflectory. 


Xt. ~~ vov ovbv OANy THV VUKTA PEOVTICWV Od0D 
UiaVv NLUEGOV — ATEATLOV SALLLOVIWS UTIEQPLVA — 
HV Tv avartelow TOVTOVL, OWOTNCOUAL. 
BAN’ E€EYVELQAL TEWTOV AVTOV PovAOUAL. 
TIS ONT’ AV NOLOV’ AVTOV ETLEYVELQALUL; TLC; 


Medit7idy, Ded 7id1ov. 


Oe. TL @ TLATEQ; 
Xt.  KUOOV HE Kai TIV XELQA dO¢C THV SEELAV. 
Me. — HOU. Ti EOTLV; 

En: eElTME LOL PUElc Eve; 
ge. v1) TOV IlogetOw tovtovi Tov im 7TLOV. 

Xt. —- UN) “MOLYe TOUTOV UNdALWS TOV i7T7TLOV’ 


OUTOS YAQ O OES AITLOS HOL TV KAKWV. 
BAN EiTlEQ Ek THS KAQdIAS UW’ OVTWCS PUEICc, 
@ TAL, TLOODV. 

De. ti OUV TLOWUAL OHTA COL 

Dt. EKTOEWOV WC TAXLOTA TOUS DAVTOV TEOTLOUG 
Kal UavOav’ EAD@v Av EyW TAQALVEDW. 

Oe. Aéye On, Ti KEAEVEIG; 

Xt. KA TL TELE; 

e. TLELOOUAL, 
v1 tov Atovucov. 

Xt. dEvEd vuv ATOBAETTE. 
OEAS TO OVELOV TOUTO Kai TOIKIOLOV; 


Oe. O0EW. TLOUV TOUT’ EOTLV ETEDV, W TLATEQ; 
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“1. WUXWV DOPWV TOVT’ EOTL PQOVTLOTTQLOV. 
Vocabulary (in order of appearance) 

0d06¢ ov (f.) path, road 

uiav one (f. acc. sing. of €ic, Lia, év) 

odov Hiav translate: ‘one path/road’ 

ATEATLOS Ov (f.) path, road 

datuoviws divinely, wonderful 

Urteg@urs ec immense; strange 

Hv nv avametow translate: ‘should/if | persuade X about which’ 
TOUTOVi = TOUTOV 

owOroouat Ishall be saved (fut. pass. of owCw) 
é€evyetoat ‘to wake X up’ (aor. inf. of E€eyeiow) 

av emteyeigatut ‘| might wake X up’ 

Totota very pleasantly 

Kkuvéw (Ekvoa) kiss 

d6c¢_ give (from didwuL, give) 

im7ttoc ov of horses 

ELTLEQ = El 

KAQdIA ac (f.) heart 

OVTWC really 

ti mtOWpUAL... COL translate: ‘about what am | to obey you?’ 
éKTeémw turn aside/inside out 

WG TAXLOTA as quickly as possible 

TEOTLOS OV (M.) way 

av eyw TAEALVEOW translate: ‘whatever | advise’ 
OveELov ov (n.) little door 

TOUKLOLOV = TO OLKidLOV the little house 

éteOv actually 


PEOVTLOTI}ELOV OV (Nn.) Reflectory 
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Apollodorus, Library, 1.9.16 


Ina summary of Greek mythology collected under the name of Apollodorus, we 
are told how the story of Jason, Medea and the Golden Fleece began. 


Atoovocg dé tov Ken8éws kai TloAvendns ths AUTOAUKOU Taowv. ovTOS 
oKet Ev IwAka, TAS O€ IwAkov TleAtac EBact\evoe Weta KonVéa, w 
XOwWLEV TEL THS BactEtac EDéoTUOEV 6 DEdS TOV LOVODaVdaAOV 
PVAAEACOAL. TO MEV OVV TIQWTOV TYYVOEL TOV XETNOLOV, ALDI dé VOTEQOV 
AUTOV EYVW. TEAMV YAQ ETL TH DAAAOOTN TlocetO@vi OVotav a&AAOUG TE 
TIOAAOUS ETL TAUTY KAL TOV TaoOOvVa LETETEWATO. O SE, TOO YEWEYLAG, EV 
TOLS XWELOLS SLATEAwYV EOTLEVOEV ETL THV DVOIAV’ SLABAivwv Sé TOTALOV 
Avavgov é€nAve Hovooavoadoc, to EteQov ATtOAEGAS Ev TH) QELDEW 
mTrEdAOV. Deaoaduevoc 5é TleAtac avtOv Kal TOV XONOLOV GUUBAAWV 
TNEWTA TIROGEA DWV, TL AV ETLOL|OEV ECOVOLAV EXWV, EL AOYLOV TV AUTH 
TIQOS TLVOS PovevOTOEdVat Twv TOALTOV. O dé, EitE ETEADOV AAAWC, ETE 


coy 


dia Unvev “Heac, tv’ EAPot kakov Mndeta TleAta (tv yae “Heav ovK 
éetiua), “tO XQoVDOUAAAOV déQAC” EPYF “TQEOTETATTOV AV PEQELV AUT”. 
tovto [leAiac akovoac evOvc Emi TO DEQAG EADEtV EKEAEVTEV AUTOV. 
TOUTO OE Ev KdAxotc Tw Ev AQeos GAEL KQEUAUEVOV EK OQUOG, 


EPQOVOELTO DE VTLO SOQAKOVTOS AUTVOD. 


Vocabulary (in order of appearance) 


Atoovosg (etc.) the genitives indicate family relationships: Jason’s father, 
mother and both grandfathers 


Baocevw (+ gen.) rule over, be king of 

@ (m. dat. sing. of 6c; relative pronoun) who 
xXoecdouat consult an oracle 

Baoueta ac (f.) kingdom 

O8eomtCw answer (of oracles) 

Lovoodavdados Ov wearing one sandal 

TO... TEWTOV at first 


ayvoéw fail to understand 
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xXENOUOs ov (m.) oracle 

éyvw (root aorist of yryvwoKkw) understand, realise 
teAéw perform 

uetaTtéuTtouat send for 

TtOV0c Ov (m.) desire for, love 

yewoyia ac (f.) farming 

duateAéw live in 

EtEQOS A OV One Of a pair 

amtoAéoacs (aor. pple active) lose 

QetOQov ov (n.) stream 

mtéOtAov ov (n.) sandal 

ovuBaAAw compare 

tlLav émoujoev translate ‘what he would have done’ 
é€ovota ac (f.) power, possibility 

Adytov ov (n.) oracle 

TIQOG TLvocg ‘by one’ 


povevOroecoat (fut. passive inf. in indirect statement) translate ‘that he 
would have liked’ 


éTteA 9Ov (2nd aor. pple n. of EmEQXOMAL) Occur 
dAAws by chance 

Lnvic toc (f.) wrath 

iv’ €AGot translate: ‘so that ... might come’ 
Kakov ‘as an evil’ 

xXovooduaAAos ov with golden fleece 

déeEaC aTOS (n.) fleece 

TLQOOTATTW (+ dat.) order 

Agog ous (n.) grove 

KeeUaUEvov hanging 


deuc vd (f.) oak tree 
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EPEOVLEITO Was guarding, watching over (from PE0vVEEéEW) 
v7t6 (+ gen.) by 
deaKwWV —OVvTOS (m.) serpent, dragon 


auTtvos ov unsleeping 
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Appendix 2: Translations of Greek passages 


In the following translations, note that square brackets denote a word or phrase 
which is not found in the Greek but which completes the sense of the English 
translation. 


Artemisia at the Battle of Salamis 


| am not able to say how each of the barbarians or Greeks fought. But as far as 
Artemisia is concerned the following (things) happened. When the king’s fleet was 
in great perplexity, an Attic ship was pursuing the ship of Artemisia. And since she 
was not able to escape (for there happened to be some allied ships in front of her) 
she decided to do this, since she was in great danger: that is (lit. ‘for’), she 
attacked an allied ship [which was] carrying men from Calyndia and the king of the 
Calyndians himself. If she did [this] because of some quarrel or accidentally while 
trying to escape, | cannot say. By both attacking and sinking this ship, she did 
herself a double favour (lit. ‘two lots of good’). For when the captain of the Attic 
ship saw her attacking a ship of barbarian men, thinking that Artemisia’s ship was 
his ally, he stopped pursuing [it] and began to attack (/it. ‘attacks’) other ships. 
And so, in this way, both the ship was safe and she and the crew did not die. 
Moreover, they say that one of those present said to Xerxes [Who was] watching 
the battle, ‘Master, do you see how well Artemisia is fighting and that she has 
sunk an enemy ship?’ And Xerxes asked if it really was Artemisia’s doing (lit. ‘the 
deed was Artemisia’s’). ‘Yes,’ replied the man, ‘for | recognise the ship’s ensign.’ 
And no one knew that the ship which had been destroyed was not an enemy ship 
(lit. ‘as not being hostile’), and none of the sailors from the Calyndian ship was 
saved to accuse her. And they say that Xerxes said to one of those present, ‘My 
men have become women and my women [have become] men.’ 


The truce after Pylos 


When the Spartans learnt what had happened concerning Pylos, they decided to 
send some men to the camp. For they wanted to know accurately how the men 
on the island were faring. And when they saw that they were suffering not a little 
from hunger and were in danger from the Athenians, wanting to help, they 
decided to make a truce about Pylos with the Athenian generals. 


The generals accepted their proposal and made a truce. The Athenian generals 
ordered the Spartans to hand over to them all the Peloponnesians’ large ships and 
the fortification and not to attack either by land or by sea. And [in return] the 
Spartans were allowed to send food and wine to those on Pylos. 


Afterwards the Spartans’ ambassadors arrived in Athens and said, ‘Athenians, the 
Spartans have sent us about the men on the island. For they wish to make a 
treaty. Formerly [it was] we Spartans [who] held the greatest sway in Greece, as 
you well know, but now we are here at a loss. Whilst formerly you wished to make 
a treaty, now we are asking you to desist from the war and to accept both our 
friendship and an alliance. And so do not receive our proposals in a hostile way.’ 
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Solon and Thales 


Once when Solon was travelling abroad in lonia he came to Thales, a man with a 
great reputation for wisdom and justice. And after going to his house, Solon was 
amazed that he (Thales) did not have a wife and children. 


Thales did not respond at all then, but after a few days he sent a man to Solon, 
[who was] a stranger, saying that he had come from Athens ten days ago. And 
when Solon asked him if there was any news in Athens, he said, ‘There was 
nothing apart from (Jit. ‘nothing other’) a young Athenian man was being buried 
and the whole city was following in [his funeral] procession. For he was a son, so 
they said, of one of the best of the citizens (/it. “best man of/amongst the 
citizens”). But the father was not there; rather he has been travelling abroad for a 
long time now.’ On hearing these things, Solon said, ‘What did they call him?’ And 
the man said, ‘| heard the name, but | don’t remember.’ And Solon, thinking that 
the corpse was his own son, asked if the dead man was the son of Solon. When 
the stranger said that this was the name, Solon shouted, ‘Alas, how terribly | 
suffer! (/it. ‘how | suffer terrible things’) and started beating his head straight 
away, began to tear his cloak and did all the other things that it is normal for a 
father to do when he hears such things.’ 


Later Thales approached Solon and said, ‘Why are you lamenting, friend? It is this 
that always turns me away from marriage.’ And after laughing at him, he told him 
to take heart about the stranger’s words, since they were not true. 


The killing of an adulterer 


For |, Athenians, when | decided to marry and take a wife into my house, kept an 
eye on her for a long time, as was reasonable. But when my child was born, | 
already trusted her and | entrusted all my affairs [to her]. And so in the first 
instance, Athenians, she was the best of all women. But when my mother died, 
her dying was the cause of all my woes. For my wife, after following in her 
procession at the funeral and having being seen by Eratosthenes, was later 
seduced. And it happened like this. 


For when the child was born, | began to sleep upstairs, and she (my wife) 
downstairs. And in this way, it escaped my notice that Eratosthenes was inside 
during the night. And for a long time | never suspected; rather, | thought that my 
wife was the most chaste of [all the women] in the city. But as time went by, a 
certain serving maid approached me and said, ‘Euphiletos, Eratosthenes is [a man] 
who is abusing not only your wife, but many others, too.’ 


And so the following day, when | was sleeping, Eratosthenes came in. And the 
serving maid tells me straight away that he is inside. And | went down in silence 
and saw him still lying on my wife’s bed. And | beat him and said, ‘It is not | [who] 
am killing you, but the law of the city.’ 
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Euripides, Medea 1040-58 


Alas, alas! Why do you look at me with your eyes, children? 
Why do you smile at me with that last smile of all? 

Oh! What am | to do? My courage departed, 

Women, when | saw the bright eye of my children. 

| could not possibly do it; farewell my former 

Schemes. | will take my children away from the land. 

Why should I, in grieving their father through their sufferings, 
Gain twice as many myself? 

| won’t do it. Farewell to my schemes. 

And yet what is wrong with me? Do | want to bring ridicule on myself 
By letting my enemies go unpunished? 

| must steel myself to the deed. But oh! what cowardice is mine, 
In even admitting to my mind these soft arguments. 

Go into the house, children. And if there is anyone for whom 

It is not lawful to be present at my sacrifice, 

Let him take care for himself. | will not weaken my hand. 

Ah, ah. 

My heart, do not do these things; 

Let them go, miserable wretch, spare the children; 

Living there with me they will make you happy. 


Apollodorus, Library, 1.9.16 


Jason was the son of Aeson, son of Crethos, and of Polymedes, daughter of 
Autolycus. He lived in lolcos after Crethos. When Pelias consulted the oracle 
concerning the kingdom, the god replied that he should beware the man wearing 
a single sandal. At first Pelias failed to understand the oracle, but later on he did 
understand it. For, while he was performing a sacrifice to Poseidon on the 
seashore, he sent for many people to attend it, including Jason. Through his love 
of farming Jason lived in the country, but he hastened to the sacrifice. However, 
when he crossed the river Anauros he emerged with only one sandal, having lost 
the other sandal in the stream. When Pelias saw him and compared this with the 
oracle, he went up to him and asked what Jason would do — supposing he had the 
power — if he received an oracle that he would be killed by one of the citizens. 
Either just by chance or as a result of Hera’s wrath so that Medea might come as 
an evil for Pelias (for he didn’t honour Hera), Jason said, ‘I’d order him to fetch the 
golden fleece’. When Pelias heard this he immediately ordered him to go after the 
fleece. This fleece was at Colchis, hanging from an oak tree in the grove of Ares, 
and it was guarded by an unsleeping dragon. 
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Answers to exercises 


The following are the answers to the exercises contained in this Study Guide. For 


the answers to exercises in G&E, please consult your Greek teacher (if you have 
one) or Reading Greek: An Independent Study Guide. 


Exercise 1: 
1 to 7mAotdv (subject) €ottv (verb) €v BuCavtiw. 
2 tl (object) 69a (verb) 6 ZyNVvoO Etc (subject); 
3. TH TE AKOEOTOALY (object) Kat TOV MagVev@va (object) 69a 
(verb) 6 ZnvoGEwtc (subject). 
4  téAoc dé TEOS TAS AOTvac TAEt (verb) TO TAOLOV (subject). 
5 é€atepvnyc 6 te AucaromoAtc (subject) kai 6 KUBEovTtN¢ (subject) 
Wo@ov (object) AkovovOLv (verb). 
Exercise 2: 
0 Hvyéotoatosc, 6 Znvd0eutc, O KUBEOVIITNG, 
Byzantium : eRe we 7 Pe Pees 
OL VAUTAL 
Chios 0 EAPMddc 
Euboia 0 AtkatomoAtc 
Athens 
Exercise 3: 
Direction (place towards which) Location (place where) 
cic Xtov, év BuCavtio, 
cic EvBouay, ev Xiw, 
TIROG TAG AONvac, év EvBota 
Ted TOV TTewwara 


Exercise 4: 


1 


| verb the Acropolis. 

You verb [direct object]. 

Dikaiopolis verbs the Acropolis. 

The ship verbs [direct object]; or Subject verbs the ship. 


Zenothemis verbs the ship. 
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Note how the appearance of a subject in fragment 5 clears up the ambiguity in 
fragment 4. 


Exercise 5: 


1 statement (because it has none of the features of a question, 
command or exclamation) 


2 question (Qa + question mark) 

3. exclamation (wc + adjective) 

4 statement 

5 command (note the imperative verb, €AQé). 
Exercise 6: 


éyw PAETIW, OV BAETELC, O Hyéoteatoc BAETEL EYW Kal Ov BAETOLEV, O 
‘Hyéoteatoc Kai 6 AucaoTtoAtc BAETtOVOL(V). 


Exercise 7: 
1 we Kaddc éottv 6 Tlagdevev. 
2 aeaKardc éottv 0 Hagdevwv; 
3. deveo BAETtE, @ AucatortoAL 
Exercise 8: 
1 object + verb + subject 
line 18: ANON Aéyvet 6 HyéoteEatoc 
or lines 18-19: méAekuv éxet 0 Hyéoteatoc 
2 subject + object + verb 
lines 19-20: 0 AVOQWTOS TO TAOLOV KATADVEL 
3. verb + object + subject 
line 22: dUet tO TAOLov 6 ‘Hyéoteatoc 
4 verb + subject + object 
line 24: AauBavete buEts TOV AVOQWTIOV 
Exercise 9: 


KATABALVOVOL ODV O ALKALOTLOALS KA OL VAUTAL. WOPOS YAE KATWOHEV. 
TtéAEKvV dé Ev TH OEELA EXEL O HyEOTEATOS KAL TO TIAOLOV KATAOVEL 


Exercise 10: 


0 ‘Hyéotoeatog kai Znvo0Eutc ov Lévovoty AAAG MEvYOUOLY. (Ei THY YAQ 
OaAattav) QimtOvVOLV EAUTOUE Ol AVOOWTOL Kat TOV A€UBOV CntovOLV. 
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Kal Ol LEV VaUTAL (ATLO TOV TAOLOV) THY OVYNV (DAaPAc) GOWOLV, O SE 
kuPeovrtne tov AéuBov amtoAvVEL. 0 dé A€UBOs (ALO TOU TAOLOV) 
ATLOXWOEL. 


Apart from the negative ov, the remaining words are the particles (Kat, yaQ, 
Ard, dé, HEV ... O€ ...) which provide the ‘glue’ that holds the text together. 


Exercise 11: 
sing. 
nom. 0 aVOEWTOS TO EQYOV 
acc. TO EQYOV 


Otherwise, the endings of type 2 nouns match those of the masculine and neuter 
definite article. 


Exercise 12: 


Ancient Greeks might consider English word order to be rather inflexible. They 
might also be puzzled by the apparently unsystematic nature of the ending of 
words, which generally fail to provide any clues as to their role. They would have 
to forget what they know about word endings and train themselves to use word 
order to determine the role of words within the sentence. 


Verbs might cause a special challenge: English generally uses pronouns placed in 
front of the verb to signal the subject (e.g. / walk, you walk, he walks, we walk), 
whereas for an ancient Greek the clue as to who is performing the action of the 
verb appears in the verb’s ending (subject pronouns like ‘I’ and ‘we’ tend only to 
be used for emphasis in Greek). 


Exercise 13: 
person ‘be’ ‘know’ 
sing. 
1st eit OLOa 
2nd et oio 8a 
3rd éott(v) olde(v) 
pl. 
1st éOuUeV topev 
2nd cote tote 
3rd eiot(v) ioao(v) 
Exercise 14: 


3rd person singular: Egxetat (twice), SiéexXETAL (twice), ytyvetat (twice) 
1st person plural: €oxduUEOa 
3rd person plural: dtaAévovtat, Udxovtat (twice), SovAOvVTAL 
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Exercise 15: 


noun type 
1] AQETH courage, 1a, because it ends in -1 
excellence 
1] OaAattTAa sea 1c, because the -a ending does not 
follow €, t or Q 
1] Ovota sacrifice 1b, because the -a ending follows «, 


ore 


OKvBeevyntys | captain 


1d, like all type 1 masculine nouns. The 
nominative -1¢ is also a clue. 


Exercise 16: 


0 Vavtns sailor 1d, like all type 1 masculine nouns. The 
nominative -1¢ is also a clue. 

1 viKy victory 1a, because it ends in -y 

1] OwTNela safety 1b, because the -a ending follows ¢, t, 
orQ 

1] TOA courage 1c, because the -a ending does not 


follow €, L or Q 


Awéva, AauTtada, LaAautva. (Did you remember to add the ending to the 


stem?) 

Exercise 17: 
nom. sing. Aut AQUTLAS Ladapic AVT}O 
acc. sing. Awéva AauTtada Ladautva AVOEA 
gen. sing. Awévoc AauUTtadosg Ladautvocs | avdedc 
dat. sing. Aweve AQUTAdL Ladapive avodet 
nom. pl. Atwévec AauTtades AVOQES 
acc. pl. Awevac AauTtadac AVOEAG 
gen. pl. Awévav AauTtadwv AVdEWV 
dat. pl Awéouv) AauTtaouv) avdecou(v) 

Exercise 18: 


Check your answer against the table on p. 77 of G&E. 
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Exercise 19: 


Present Imperfect 
QKOVEL TYKOVE 
OLAAEVETAL dteAéyeto 
OLWKOVOL ediWKOV 
ELOMEQEL ELOEPEQE 
éotl TW 
AauBavet éAdUBave 
UavOaveEt eudavOave 
OVELQOTIMAEL WVELQOTLOAEL 
TLAVOMEDA ETLAVOUEDA 
o@Cet EoMCE 
PEvYW EPEVYOV 
Exercise 20: 


present 


imperfect 


ETLAVOV 

TLAVOEL Se 
UXONOOVTAL v 
ELOMEQEL % 

ETLAVO UEDA 

dtaPO Eel v 


T]KOVOV 


ATLEXWQOUV 

TLAVOVTAL v 

AnWeTtat v 
ETLAVOVTO 

PUnoEet v 


For imperfect tenses, you probably looked for the augment €- and the imperfect 
ending. For future verbs, you probably relied on the o in front of a present ending. 
These are sensible approaches which cover most cases: once you have mastered 
these, you should familiarise yourself with the exceptions. 
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Exercise 21: 


present future imperfect aorist 
TLAVEL TLAVOEL ETIAvE(V) ETTAVOE(V) 
TLAVETAL TLAVO ETAL ETLAVETO ETLAVOATO 
TLEUTLEL TLEUEL éTteUTte(V) émteue(v) 
QKOVEL AKOVOETAL Tkove(v) TKovoEe(V) 
puet piAroet epiret éepUnoe(v) 
AauBavet Anwetar éAduUBave(v) éAaBe(v) 
KATAAQUBAVEL KATAANWETAL KateAauBave(v) KatéAaBe(v) 
ylyveTat VEVIOETAL éytyveto éyéveto 
Exercise 22: 


ot dé LKVOAL OV YLYWOKOVTES THV PwVTV, kai AVdEAS VOULCOVTES TAC 


Auacovac, €UMEDOVTES KAL UAXEDAUEVOL TOUG VEKQOUG AvEov. 


YyvOvtEs 5 TAVTA, Kai OV BOVAOLEVOL ATtOKTEtVELV ETL AAAQ EE AVTOV 


TLALOOTLOLELD DAL, OL UKVOAL TOUG EAUTMV VEAVLOKOUS ATETEUWAY EIC 


avtac, KeAevovtEes UaXEOVat LEV LUN, ETEDOAL OE KAL OTEATOTIEDEVEDDAL 


TANotov tov AuaCovwv. 


Exercise 23: 
1 
present future aorist 
TLAVEL TLAVOEL ETTAVOE(V) 
Aavoavet Aroet EAaBE(v) 
MEVYEL PEVEETAL éepvye(v) 
LEVEL LEVEL épetve(v) 


2 The imperfect tense of a verb is built on the present stem. It does not 


therefore need to be included separately in the principal parts. 


Exercise 24: 


uévetv, ducaCev, ducdoa, MavoaocVar éevoetv, AaBetv, deav, yevecOar 


TLOUOQL EVEYKELV 
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